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Jacob Dold Pkg. Co., Buifalo 


—is one of the prominent packers 
who have installed the latest model 


“BUFFALO” 


Self-Emptying SILENT CUTTER 


XY 


Model 57T—Shown below— 


will cut and empty 600 lbs. of meat in 5'2 minutes. It improves 
the quality of your sausage meat and greatly increases your yield 





Bowl is raised and lowered by compressed air! 


Patented 





It) will pay you to investigate this machine—write 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Patentees and Manufacturers 


BRANCHES: Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. London, Eng. Melbourne, Australia 
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Packer Lacks Proper Knowledge of His Market 


Things He Needs to Know About His 
Customers Are More Important Than 
What He Has Been Thinking About 


Only four more weeks of the 
hog crop year remain. 


This year parallels the fiscal 
year of many packers. The year 
is closing with many conditions 
unfavorable. 


Some of these unfavorable con- 
ditions are beyond the control of 
the industry. Many of them are 
created by the industry itself. 
Some are the result of insufficient 
information. 

Perhaps the fundamental diffi- 
culty back of most of the indus- 
try’s troubles may be found in a 
lack of knowledge of the average 
amount of meat the public logic- 
ally can be expected to consume 
at a given price. 


Three Main Steps Necessary 


The first step in securing this 
information is to find the price 
the public will pay for meat. 


The second step is to find how 
much meat per capita will be con- 
sumed at that price. 


The third step is to find what 
proportion of this meat will be 
beef, what part will be pork, and 
what lamb? Also, what influence 
poultry will have on consumption 
of the principal meats. 


Two other major factors must 
be taken into consideration. Live- 
stock must be sent to market that 
will produce the kind of meat the 
consumer wants at his price level. 


There must be an elimination 
of the kind of meat or fat the con- 


sumer does not want. The place 
for the fat cuts of pork is grow- 
ing smaller and smaller. The 
European market, which has been 
such a favorite dumping ground 
for packers for their surplus 
meats and lard, is no longer yield- 
ing a return sufficient to be bal- 
anced by higher prices in this 
country. 


Must Rely on Home Markets 

The producer must market cat- 
tle and hogs—primarily hogs— 
that will be demanded and con- 
sumed in the domestic trade. 
Both the producer and packer 
must look to home markets for 
the profitable outlet of their prod- 
uct. 


This means tempering produc- 
tion to consumption. 








Is This the Way Out? 


After the packer gets the 
information he needs about 
his market, then it is up to 
him to “sell right.” 

He has tried this in the 
past with poor success. 

Is a set of sensible selling 
rules (a Trade Practice 
Code) the solution of his dif- 
ficulty ? 

Other industries — more 
than 50 of them—have found 
that it works. 

Why not the packer? 




















How can this be done when no 
one really knows what consump- 
tion is? 

There is little value to the pro- 
ducer and to the packer in a large 
consumption if the net return is 
inadequate. So he must know as 
well the average price he can se- 
cure for his meat. 


Have a Big Task Ahead. 

These things would seem to indicate 
a big job facing the livestock and meat 
industry. When that job is done, it will 
be possible to operate the industry on 
a better basis. 

As long as it operates blindly as it 
has done in the past, just that long the 
serious condition will continue due to 
poor guessing, competition of every 
type, slow buying, struggle for volume, 
and many other things so disastrous to 
a profitable showing. 

In the meantime—despite the trouble- 
some situation facing many packers in 
the closing weeks of their fiscal year, 
which is further aggravated by high 
interest charges on borrowed funds— 
hogs are being bought at prices well 
above their cut-out value. The packer 
continues the chance he has taken all 
year and which begins to look, in a 
measure at least, like a losing chance. 

Comment on Trade Situation. 

A well-known packer comments on 
the current situation, brought about by 
conditions, some of which in his opinion 
are entirely controllable. In a letter 
to a trade connection he says: 

You ask in your letter of September 
21 what we think of the lard market. 
We are not only discouraged in con- 
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nection with the action of the market, 
we are disgusted. 

From our observation, estimates in 
connection with the hog supply as given 
out by the government mean little or 
nothing, because we know from our 
own experience hog product cannot be 
marketed on a basis of high-priced raw 
material. 

Effect of Foreign Competition on 

the Domestic Market. 

There is too much competition in 
other countries, both in connection with 
hogs and cattle, to warrant high prices 
being paid. It may be all right for us 
to assume that the American public 

(Continued on page 50.) 
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The Way It Works Out. 


During the past month hog prices 
have shown a sharp net decline, but 
green product prices have moved even 
slightly lower, as shown by the follow- 
ing “short form hog test,” worked out 
on the basis of live hog and green 
product prices at Chicago on October 
3, 1929. 

While only slight losses are shown 
in the cut-out value of light hogs, the 
heaviest averages are beginning to 
show a poorer cut-out value than those 
of a month ago. 

This test furnishes any packer a 
quick check on his hogs translated into 
green product values, and gives him 
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some indication of the price he can 
afford to pay for the live animals. It 
does not, however, give him a check on 
his cured product which has been mov- 
ing for some time considerably less ad- 
vantageously than has the green 
product. 

Costs and by-products credits vary 
in the different plants and some packers 
break up their carcasses in a way to 
give a slightly different yield on the 
various cuts. For this reason every 
packer should have the yields checked 
frequently, and the figures shown as a 
result of his own cutting tests substi- 
tuted for the sample figures given in 
the following test: 


SHORT FORM HOG TEST 


Columns headed PRICE und AMOUNT are figured from product prices in “The National Provisioner 
Daily Market Service” of October 2, 1929, representing actual transactions, Chicago, that date. 


160 to 180 Ibs. 








180 to 220 Ibs. 








225 to 250 Ibs. 


275 to 300 Ibs. 


Percent Percent — —— 
Product— Avg. aan. Price. Amount. Avg. came. Price. Amount. Avg. weight. Price. Amount. Avg. weight. Price. Amount. 
Reg. Hams ..... 10/12 18.85 .16%4* $2.28 14/16 18.75 .15%' $2.10 14/18 138.50 15° ; $2.02 18/22 13.25 1472" $1.92 
SN i ais ww « 4/5 5.40 .14° 76 5/7 5.80 .13° .69 6/8 5.25 .12%4° .66 8/12 5.00 11% 55 
Boston Butts .... 4.00 .1914° .78 4.00 .19%* .78 4.00 .19%4° .78 4.00 .19%* = .78 
Porplade in) w+» 6/8 9.30 .26%° 2.46 8/10 9.00 .25%5* 2.30 10/12 9.00 .28%* 214 12/14 9.00 21" = 1.89 
Sree 8/10 11.00 .16%4* 1.82 8/14 11.00 .15%° 1.68 12/16 6.00 .14 .84 14/18 2.50 18 30 
OR ot ad oO ete se cee U8 RP Gin bane 16/20 5.00 .11%s* .56 18/30 10.00 10%" 1.09 
RD eh eS ca ence”) i! | Se neuaipemceee 8/12 5.00 .087%* .44 12/16 6.00 .09% 57 
jowls 

PMD. Ss) : rated 1.75 07%‘ .18 2.00 .07%* 14 2.00 -07%4* 14 2.50 07%* 18 
BOW BRE ..cc00. 2.00 .10° .20 2.20 .10° .22 2.25 -10° 23 2.25 .10° bi 
P. S. lard, rend. 

es a ae 12.50 .1040 1.30 14.50 .1040 1.51 12.00 .1040 1.25 11.50 .1040 1.20 
Spare ribs ...... 1.15 .12%‘ «14 1.00 .12%* .12 1.00 .12%* .12 1.00 .12%4‘ .12 
Lean trimmings.. 2.00 .11* 22 2.00 .11* eo 20) .i1° 22 2.00 .11° .22 
Rough feet ..... 1.60 .02 03 1.25 .02 03 1.25 .02 03 1.25 .02 02 
2 | eS a ae 0.15 .10 .02 0.10 .10 .02 0.10 .10 01 0.10 .10 01 
Neck bones ..... 0.80 .04% 03 0.65 .04%4 04 0.65 .04142 .02 0.65 .04% 08 
Total cutting yield 65.50 66.75 69.00 71.00 
Total cutting value een Fern es 

(100 Ibs. live wt.. Chicago) $10.17 $9.85 $9.46 $9.14 


1%c per lb, is deducted for accumulating and freezer shrink, loading expense, selling commission, ete. 
account of the percentage of No. 2 hams is also included in this deduction. 
mulating and freezer shrink, loading expense, selling commission, etc. 


pense and shrink. 


The discount on 


2A deduction of %c per lb. is made for accu- 
%1c per Ib. is deducted for selling and delivery ex- 
*1c per lb. is deducted for labor and expense in curing. 


Here’s where you figure your net returns (based on 100 Ibs. live weight, Chicago): 


TOTAL CUTTING VALJE (from above) 
Edible and inedible killing offal valuc... 


TOTAL GROSS VALUE .............. 


CHARGES 
Hogs cost alive per 100 lbs. 


Add freight, bedding, etc., if any..... 








eevee -» $10.17 $9.85 
sseee0 oe AT 49 
ee fe $10.64 $10.34 
Matas $10.05 $10.05 


Buying, driving, labor, refrigeration, repairs and 
oS YRS Sar ee Seen .68 62 


Killing condemnations and death losses in transit 


(say 1 per cent of live cost).......... 


TOTAL OUTLAY per 100 lbs. alive: 


Deduct TOTAL OUTLAY from TOTAL GROSS 


VALUE to get profit or loss per 100 lbs. 


eee 








cecceses 10 10 
$10.83 $10.79 

Sa ee $ .19 $ .45 

epee ew $ .32 $ .90 














$9.46 $9.14 
50 52 
2 $9.96 $9.66 
$10.00 $9.60 
59 56 
10 09 
$10.69 $10.25 
$ .73 $ .59 
$1.73 $1.70 


Blank forms like this may be obtained upon application to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Trade Practice Rules for All Meat Packers 
Will Be Offered for Approval 


Widespread approval of thir- 
teen trade practice resolutions 
proposed by the Institute of 
American Meat Packers for adop- 
tion by the entire packing indus- 
try is being expressed by packers 
in attendance at the regional 
meetings which are being held 
this week and next in sixteen 
packinghouse centers throughout 
the country. 

The enthusiastic reception ac- 
corded these resolutions is indica- 
tive of the general eagerness of 
the industry to eliminate waste 
and to improve methods. 


The meetings held so far have 
been well attended, both by pack- 
ers who hold membership in the 
Institute and by non-members. 


The proposed code will be pre- 
sented to the entire industry at a 
trade practice conference which 
the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture is being requested to call at 
the time of the Institute’s Con- 
vention. 

The code itself is printed in full 
in this issue of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. 

Meetings Still to be Held. 

Below is given a detailed schedule of 
the remaining regional meetings. 

It should be noted by packers in- 
tending to attend the San Francisco 
meeting that a change in the date has 
been necessary. This rapteray will be 
held Tuesday, October 8 2 p. m., at 
the Palace Hotel, ccinade fe on Octo- 
ber 9 as originally announced. 

The Portland meeting, the date of 
which had not been definitely settled 
last week, will be held on Tuesday, 
Oct. 8, at 1:30 p. m., at the Multno- 
mah hotel. 

FT. WORTH. 

For packers in Texas and New Mex- 
ico. Luncheon meeting, 12:15 p. m., 
Thursday, Oct. 3. Longhorn Room No. 
1, Texas Hotel, Fort Worth. James A. 
Gallagher, Jr., chairman, of Union 
Meat Company, San Antonio, Tex. 

LOS ANGELES. 

For packers in Southern California 
and Arizona and Ogden, Utah. At 9:00 
a. m., Monday, Oct. 7, Administration 
Bldg., Union Stock Yards, Los Angeles. 
T. P. Breslin, chairman, of Standard 
Packing Co., Los Angeles. 

CINCINNATI. 

For packers in Ohio south of and 

including Columbus. Luncheon meeting, 


12:30 p. m., Monday, Oct. 7, Cincinnati 
Club. Elmore M. Schroth, chairman, of 
the J. & F. Schroth Packing Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 

NASHVILLE. 

For packers in‘the Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Southeastern regions, and West- 
ern Virginia. At 2:00 p. m., Tuesday, 
Oct. 8, fifth floor, Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. Henry 


Neuhoff, chairman, of Neuhoff Packing 
Co., Nashville. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 

For packers in Northern California 
and Nevada, 2:00 p. m., Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 8, Palace Hotel. O. L. Watson, 
chairman, Oakland Meat & Packing 

o., Oakland, Calif. 

PORTLAND. 
For packers in Oregon, Washington, 


Proposed Trade Practice Code for 
Meat Packing Industry 


The code of trade practices pro- 
posed for adoption by the Ameri- 
can meat packing industry, as en- 
dorsed by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers at a meeting 
held on September 27, is this: 

Whereas, it is desirable in the in- 
terest of the packing industry and of 
society itself that the sale and distri- 
bution of meat and meat products be 
carried on in open and honest competi- 
tion and that the methods employed in 
the packing business be fair and sound, 
be it resolved that: 

A. Secret rebates or secret concessions 
or secret allowances of any kind are un- 
fair methods of business. Differences in 
prices on account of the grade, quality or 
quantity of the commodity sold, or the 
— of selling or transportation, or made 

in good faith to meet competition, are not 
secret reb or allowances, 

B. Obscuring the price at which goods 
are sold by selling ostensibly at a certain 
price but granting secretly to the buyer 
unusual discounts or terms is an unfair 
trade practice. 

Cc. Discriminating unduly among buy- 
ers either in terms, or in prices, or in dis- 
counts, or in service, or in allowances, or 
in any other way, for the purpose of in- 
juring a competitor or with the effect of 
substantially reducing competition is an 
unfair trade practice. Differences on ac- 
count of the grade, quality or quantity of 
the commodity sold, or the — of selling 
or transportation, or made in good faith 
to meet competition, do not comntinuhe un- 
due discrimination. 

D. The giving with packinghouse prod- 
ucts of premiums or coupons redeemable 
in money or merchandise for the purpose 
of obtaining business is an unfair method 
of business. 

Unfair Sales Practices. 

E. Guaranteeing a customer against a 
market decline or a market advance is an 

unfair trade practice except in semneotion 

with transactions cov: commodities 
governed by rules of practice of the Na- 
tional Cottonseed ucts Association. 

FP. The of goods below a rea- 
sonable market value for the purpose of 
injuring a competitor or with the effect 
of ee lessening competition is 
an unfair practice. 


G@. An attempt unwarrantedly to evade 
the fulfillment of an agreement to pur- 
chase or sell or to receive or deliver guods 
is unfair and dishonest, whether the eva- 





t change or some other 
circumstance; or whether it be attempted 
by unwarranted or excessive claims for 


allowances, by unwarranted rejections or 
by any other subterfuge. 


H. Making, causing, or permitting to 
be made, or publishing any false or mis- 
leading statement concerning the grade, 
quality, condition, quantity, nature, origin, 
or preparation of any packinghouse prod- 
uct, is an unfair practice. 


Making or causing to be made a de- 
famatory or untrue statement concerning 
a competitor, his business, his policies, or 
his products is an unfair "practice. 


Livestock Buying Practices. 


J. Whereas, it is essential in the in- 
terest of the producer and the trade that 
competitive buying of live stock be con- 
ducted on the basis of a one-day market 
in accord with sound pr‘nciples of eco- 
nomics, and in order that an equal com- 
petitive buying opportunity can be avail- 
able to all buyers of live stock and sellers 
and manufacturers of this raw material 
into meat products, be it resolved that: 


1. The practice of giving shippers the 
option of more than one day’s market is 
air, and the shippers’ option of — 
shall be confined to one of two days; i. e., 
day of shipment or day of arrival, which 
shall be chosen at time of the trade. 

2. Secret allowances of any kind to 
sellers of live stock, whether it be allow- 
ances of weight, price or shrink, for the 
purpose of inducing live stock producers 
to sell only to one buyer, is an unfair 
method of doing business. 


8. Price discrimination or favoritism 
shown to any individuai or organization 
selling live stock by any buyer of live 

ock, which works to the disadvantage of 
any other individual or organization sell- 

live stock on the same market, caus- 
ing an unjustly discriminatory condiiton 
on such market, is an unfair method of 
doing business. 


4 En waging yn stock at ty 4 public 
market prior to a ne of the mar- 
ket is an unfair ee 


It is proposed by the Institute of 
American Meat Packers that these 
resolutions be adopted as trade rules 
for the purpose of eliminating unfair, 
wasteful and uneconomical practices 
among packers and wholesalers with re- 
spect to classes of products of which 
the American packing industry is the 
predominant manufacturer, and with 
respect to livestock of which it is the 
chief purchaser; and not to apply to 
classes of product such as shortening, 
canned goods, soap and margarine, 
which are largely controlled or in- 
fluenced—as to trade practices—by in- 
dustries other than meat packing. 
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Idaho, and Montana, west of and in- 
cluding Helena, Butte, and Missoula. 
Tuesday, October 8, 1:30 p. m., Mult- 
nomah Hotel. B. C. Darnall, chairman, 
Swift & Company, North Portland, Ore. 
INDIANAPOLIS. 

For packers in the Indiana region. 
Luncheon meeting, 12 o’clock noon, 
Wednesday, Oct. 9, Severin Hotel, 
Indianapolis. John R. Kinghan, chair- 
man, of Kingan & Company, Indian- 
apolis. 

DAVENPORT. 

For packers in Iowa, Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, and Nebraska 
east of McCook, Thursday, Oct. 10, 10 
a. m., Black Hawk Hotel, Davenport, 
Iowa. Jay C. Hormel, chairman, of 
George A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn. 

ST. LOUIS. 

For packers in Illinois south of and 
including Springfield, and Missouri east 
of Sedalia and Springfield. At 1:00 
p. m., Friday, Oct. 11, Missouri Athletic 
Club, St. Louis, Mo. F. A. Hunter, 
chairman, of East Side Packing Co., 
~ East St. Louis, Ill. 

DENVER. 

For packers in Colorado, Wyoming, 
Montana east of Butte, and Utah, with 
the exception of Ogden. Exchange 


Room, Live Stock Exchange Bldg., 
Denver. Stockyards, Friday, Oct. 11, 2 
p. m. J. P. Murphy, chairman, of 


Blayney-Murphy Company, Denver. 
ARKANSAS CITY. 

For packers in Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas and Missouri west of and in- 
cluding Sedalia and Springfield. At 
12:00 o’clock noon, Monday, Oct. 14, 
Osage Hotel, Arkansas City, Kan. 
R. T. Keefe, chairman, of Keefe-Le 
Stourgeon Co., Arkansas City. 

CHICAGO. 

For packers in Wisconsin and Illinois 
north of Springfield, offices of Institute 
of American Meat Packers, Wednesday, 
Oct. 16, 2 p.m. C. J. Roberts, chair- 
man, of Roberts & Oake, Inc., Chicago. 


Steps Leading to Final Event. 

It seems timely, as the date for the 
holding of the trade practice confer- 
ence approaches, to sketch briefly the 
recent steps which have led to this sig- 
nificant event: 

1. During May, meetings of the 
Commission on Elimination of Waste, 
of which F. Edson White is chairman, 
and its sections, and of the Committee 
on Distribution Problems, of which I. 
M. Hoagland is chairman, were held 
for the purpose of making recommen- 
dations to the industry for eliminating 
unfair and uneconomic practices. 

2. These recommendations were 
then referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee, which approved a number of 
them. 

3. The resolutions as approved by 
the Executive Committee were then 
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B. C. DICKINSON. 
Who presided at New York meeting. 


brought to the attention of the entire 
membership of the Institute in a series 
of special meetings held for that pur- 
pose. 

4. At another meeting of the Com- 
mission, revisions and new resolutions 
offered by members at the special 
meetings were considered and a final 
draft of the resolutions were drawn 
up for presentation to the Executive 
Committee of the Institute. 

5. Following endorsement by the 
Executive Committee, steps were taken 
to bring the proposed code before the 
entire meat packing industry, includ- 
ing members as well as non-members 
of the Institute. 

It is this final’draft of the resolu- 
tions which is now being considered 
in the regional meetings held through- 
out the country. 


Good Trade Representation. 


Attendance at the Boston meeting in- 
cluded F. S. Snyder, chairman, Batch- 
elder & Snyder Co., Boston; Wm. F. 
Canniff, Cudahy Packing Co., Boston; 
Charles W. Chamberlain, George N. 
Chamberlain and Winthrop W. Cham- 
berlain, Chamberlain & Co., Inc., Bos- 
ton; H. N. Craig, Jr., Sturtevant & 
Haley Beef & Supply Co., Somerville, 
Mass.; D. W. Creeden, North Packing 
and Provision Co., Boston; John C. 
Cutting, Batchelder & Snyder Co., 
Boston; H. R. Davison, Institute of 
American Meat Packers, Chicago; H. B. 
L. Dimmick, Swift & Co., Chicago; Wil- 
liam A. Doe, William A. Doe Co., Bos- 
ton; Charles E. Dorman, Boston; 
Arthur E. Dorr, Arthur E. Dorr & Co., 
Boston; Wm. F. Handsumacher, Bos- 
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ton; W. E. Harris, North Packing and 
Provision Co., Boston; George L. Hor- 
ton, Wilson and Co., Boston; M. Z 
Irish, New England Dressed Meat & 
Wool Co., Boston; H. H. Johnson, Con- 
solidated Rendering Co., Boston; J. G. 
Kennedy, John T. Squire & Co., Boston; 
George C. Kern, J. Kern & Son, Port- 
land, Me.; F. W. Lake, Armour and 
Co., Boston; H. H. Learnard, S. S. 
Learnard Co., Boston; Joseph E. Leary, 
Deerfoot Farms Co., Southboro, Mass.; 
Frederick W. McKee, S. S. Learnard 
Co., Boston; J. T. Murphy, Cudahy 
Packing Co., Boston; H. A. Nangle, 
Swift & Co., Boston; F. A. Perry, Wil- 
son & Co., Boston; Sidney H. Rabin- 
owitz, Colonial Provision Co., Boston; 
J. I. Russell, Wilson and Co., Boston; 
Frank M. Wattendorf, Wattendorf & 
Feeney Co., Boston; T. S. Whiting, T. 
H. Wheeler Co., Boston; W. J. Wilson, 
Sturtevant & Haley Beef and Supply 
Co., Somerville; C. E. Withington, Jr., 
Roberts & Withington, Providence, R. I. 
At the Detroit Meeting. 

Among those at the Detroit meeting 
were T. E. Tower, chairman, Sullivan 
Packing Co., Detroit; C. J. Becker, 
Detroit Packing Co., Detroit; D. A. Bell, 
Pontiac Packing Co., Pontiac, Mich.; 
R. S. Cole, Hammond-Standish Co., 
Detroit; L. F. Cross, Makooly & Azar 
Co., Detroit; H. R. Davison, Institute 
of American Meat Packers, Chicago; 
T. O. Jones, G. M. Peet Packing Co., 
Chesaning, Mich.; J. Kingston, N. 
Rassel Sons Co., Toledo; I. A. Law, 
Parker Webb & Co., Detroit; L. H. 
Mueller, Detroit Packing Co., Detroit; 
Harley D. Peet, G. M. Peet Packing 
Co., Chesaning, Mich.; W. L. Printiss, 
Newton Packing Co., Detroit; Casper 
Ribbits, Delray Packing Co., Delray, 
Mich.; Emil Sallay, Flint Sausage 
Works, Flint, Mich.; H. W. Shulman, 
Hammond-Standish Co., Detroit; Dan 
Starcky, Home Packing Co., Toledo; S. 
E. Smith, Newton Packing Co., Detroit; 
C. Thompson, Michigan Beef Co., 
Detroit; W. H. Williamson, Pontiac 
Packing Co., Pontiac, Mich. 

Packers at New York. 


Atendance at the New York meeting 
including the following: W. L. Medford, 
Chester Packing and Provision Co., 
Chester, Pa.; H. Rumsey, Jr., Henry 
Muhs Co., Passaic, N. J.; O. Weber, 
Stahl-Meyer, Inc., New York City; John 
H. Scheffer, Trunz Pork Stores, Inc., 
Brooklyn; George A. Schmidt, Stahl- 
Meyer, Inc., New York City; Louis F. 
Keller, A. Fink & Sons, Inc., Newark; 
A. U. Shirk, and Wm. F. Feeney, In- 
ternational Products Corp., New York 
City; John A. Heinz, and Edward 
Heinz, Heinz Riverside Abattoir, Balti- 
more, Md.; John Henry Heil, of Henry 
Heil, Baltimore, Md.; Wilhelm Schaaf, 

(Continued on page 53.) 
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Program Outline of the Packers’ Convention 


The twenty-fourth annual con- 
vention of the Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers, and the sec- 
tional meetings which will pre- 
cede it, will be held at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, according to the 
following schedule: 

Friday and Saturday, October 
18 and 19, Sectional meetings. 


Monday, October 21, General 
Convention sessions. 


Monday evening, October 21, 
Dinner dance and entertainment. 


Tuesday, October 22, General 
Convention sessions. 


Wednesday, October 23, Sixth 
Conference of Major Industries 
at the University of Chicago. 

Wednesday evening, October 
23, Annual dinner. 

Although the date of the Convention 
was announced only a few days ago, 
preparations for the Convention are 
well under way, and arrangements al- 
ready have been made which assure 
an unusually attractive convention. 


The Sectional Meetings. 
The tentative schedule of the sec- 
tional meetings follows: 
FRIDAY MORNING. 
Operating Section. 
Sales and Advertising Section. 
Traffic Section. 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 
Engineering and Construction Sec- 
tion. 
Public Relations Section. 
Purchasing Section. 
Scientific Section. 
SATURDAY MORNING. 
Accounting Section. 
Live Stock Section. 
Scientific Section. 


General Convention Sessions. 

The opening session of the Conven- 
tion on Monday, as tentatively ar- 
ranged, will be given over to remarks 
by the Chairman of the Board; annual 
address by the President; report of 
the Treasurer; the award of gold and 
silver buttons to those who have com- 
pleted 50 and 25 years of service in 
the industry; the appointment of con- 
vention committees, and an address by 
a well-known producer of livestock on 
present trends in livestock production. 

Waste elimination matters and the 
proposed trade practice code probably 
will be discussed at the session on 
Monday afternoon. 

Recent developments and new trends 
in the distribution of meat will be dis- 
cussed, according to tentative plans, at 
the session on Tuesday morning. 


Developments and trends in research 
will feature the program on Tuesday 
afternoon. A number of talks on 
topics of great interest to packers and 
to the meat industry are being ar- 
ranged. 

Dinner Dance and Entertainment. 

The dinner dance and _ entertain- 
ment will be held on Monday evening 
in the beautiful main dining room of 
the Drake Hotel. In addition to ex- 
cellent food, there will be dancing and 
entertainment of high quality. De- 
tailed announcements will be issued 
later. 

Sixth Conference of Major Industries. 

Men of international reputation will 
discuss the outlook for 1930 at the 
Conference of Major Industries, which 
will be held in Mandel Hall at the 
University of Chicago on Wednesday, 
October 28, under the sponsorship of 
the University and the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, with the co- 
operation of nineteen organizations 
representing business and related ag- 
riculture. 

The Dinner. 

The Dinner by which the Conference 
of Major Industries will be closed will 
be held on Wednesday evening. At 
the dinner which was held last year at 
the Hotel Astor, New York City, the 
guests of honor were Thomas A. 
Edison, Henry Ford, Julius Rosenwald, 
Harvey S. Firestone, George Eastman, 
Orville Wright and Charles M. Schwab. 


WM, WHITFIELD WOODS. 
President of the Institute. 





Practical Operating Points 

Important developments in packing- 
house equipment and methods will be 
featured in the program of the Operat- 
ing Section, which will meet on Fri- 
day, October 18, at 10:00 a. m. 

H. J. Koenig of Armour and Com- 
pany will discuss “Recent Developments 
in Packinghouse Equipment,” and L. F. 
Prior of T. M. Sinclair & Company 
will talk on “Recent Developments in 
Packinghouse Processing.” 

They will cover, among other things, 
improvements in the methods of de- 
hairing hogs; a new method of dehead- 
ing hogs; developments of the use of 
high pressure sprays; the seasoning of 
sausage with liquid spices and dried 
essence of spices; mechanical carcass 
splitters, automatic weight recording 
scales, and automatic sausage linking, 
casing measuring and fleshing 
machines. 

Marcus Dow will discuss “The Hu- 
man Element of Safety.” Mr. Dow is 
a nationally-known authority on this 
subject. For ten years he was director 
of safety for the New York Central 
Lines; for five years, executive secre- 
tary of the Bureau of Public Safety for 
the Police Department of New York 
City. He was president of the National 
Safety Council in 1922 and 1923. At 
present he is manager of the Depart- 
ment of Safety of the Greyhound Bus 
Lines. 

A company pioneering in the mar- 
keting of consumer packages is to 
supply a speaker on “The Mechanics 
of Consumer Packaging.” 

William F. Baird, of William F. 
Baird Co., has had an extended experi- 
ence in the manufacture of truck bodies 
for the delivery of food products 
under refrigeration. His talk will 
cover this subject. 


siesta 


KANSAS FAIR BOOSTS MEAT. 

Kansas cooperated closely with Kan- 
sas livestock producers in the meat ex- 
hibit at the Kansas Free Fair held at 
Topeka in the middle of September. 
On each day of the fair a ham or a 
piece of bacon was given as a prize. 
On Monday a ham was furnished by 
Wilson & Co. On Tuesday, Swift & 
Company furnished a ham; on Wednes- 
day, The Cudahy Packing. Co. The 
Charles Wolff Packing Co. donated a 
slab of bacon as Thursday’s prize, and 
on’ Friday, Armour and Company 
donated the ham. 

Another popular meat future of the 
fair was a huge sausage, made by the 
Charles Wolff Packing Co., which was 
sliced and passed out to more than a 
thousand persons. The sausage was 6 
ft. long and 5 in. in diameter and 
weighed 40 lbs. It was stuffed in a 
vegetable casing, as no natural casing 
could be found of sufficient size. It 
took two hours to serve the sausage. 











Chain Meat Stores 


News and Views in This New Field 
of Meat Distribution. 











MORE CHAIN STORE MERGERS. 

Loblaw Groceterias Co., Ltd., and 
Dominion Stores Ltd. have reached an 
agreement for ultimate merging, ac- 
cording to an announcement made re- 
cently by the directors of the two com- 
panies. The majority of the voting 
stock of the Loblaw company is to be 
acquired by the Dominion company, 
and an offering is to be made to minor- 
ity holders. Both are Canadian com- 
panies. Dominion Stores Ltd. have re- 
cently announced a proposed increase 
in common stock from 500,000 to 1,000,- 
000 shares, which it is understood will 
enable the completion of the merger 
with the Loblaw Stores. 


So 


CHAIN STORE NOTES. 

The American Chain Store Co., Inc., 
resumed payment of dividends on its 
common stock with the announcement 
of a payment of 75c a share on October 
20 to stockholders of record October 
13, placing the issue on a $3 basis. For 
the eight months ended August 31 the 
profit of the company, excluding the 
English companies, is equal after pre- 
ferred dividends to $5.29 a share on 
250,003 shares of common stock. 

Chain Stores Development Corp. was 
recently organized as a management 
and holding company to operate in the 
chain store field, and it is planned to 
offer on behalf of the corporation a 
new issue of 100,000 shares of common 
stock in the near future. 


Plans are under way for developing 
Chain Store Stocks, Inc., into a $130,- 
000,000 organization by the authoriza- 
tion of 1,000,000 shares of preference 
stock of $5 par value, and increasing 
the common stock from 1,000,000 to 
2,000,000 shares of no par value. This 
company was formed in December, 
1928, as an investment trust to deal 
primarily in chain store and other mer- 
chandising securities. An initial divi- 
dend of 1% per cent in stock on out- 
standing capital was paid on October 1. 

Announcement is made of the ac- 
quisition by the MacMarr Stores, Inc., 
of the Continental Food Stores, Inc., of 
Denver, Colo., the Piggly Wiggly Co. 
of San Francisco and the Coast Piggly 
Wiggly Co., operating 175 food stores 
in Colorado, California, Wvoming, 
Nebraska and New Mexico. With this 
acquisition the MacMarr stores total 
approximately 1,900 units. 

For the first nine months of 1929 the 
business of the Van Camp Packing -Co. 
has run 60 per cent above the same 
period last year. During the month 
just ended the increase is said to have 
been 43 per cent over that of Septem- 
ber, 1928. 

One thousand new chain stores in 
Canada in 1929 is the estimate made 
by the Canadian Business Research 
Bureau of chain store development in 
that country during the current year. 
In 1928, 700 new units were established. 
This authority estimated 3,700 units in 
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operation on January 1, 1929, of which 
1,670 were grocery stores and 237 meat 


stores. 
ties 

NOTES OF “NEW COMPETITION.” 

The Widlar Food Products Co., with 
plants at Cleveland and Norwalk, Ohio, 
and Wiggins, Mass., has been acquired 
by Standard Brands, Inc., through an 
exchange of stock. It is planned to 
give holders of Widlar about 77/100 of 
a share of Standard Brands for each 
share of Widlar owned. The Widlar 
company’s preferred stock, amounting 
to about $600,000, will be retired. 


Durkee Famous Foods, Inc., is the 
name of the new food subsidiary wholly 
owned by the Glidden Company, which 
has recently entered the food field. It 
will be the policy of the new company 
to expand by acquiring leading food 
brands which have proved their future 
possibilities through their reputation 
already made with the grocery trade 
and consumers. E. R. Durkee and Co. 
was recently acquired by the Glidden 
Company. The Durkee company has 
been known for nearly 75 years as 
manufacturers of salad dressing, condi- 
ments and spices. 


> 


PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 
The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
stores and food manufacturers on 
Oct. 2, 1929, or nearest previous date, 
together with the number of shares 
dealt in during the week and the clos- 
ing prices on Sept. 25, or nearest pre- 
vious date, were as follows: 
Sales. High. Low. —Close,— 


Wk. ended Oct. Sept. 
Oct.2. —Oct.2— 2, 25 


Amal. Leath. .. 100 5% 5% 5% 5% 
Do P. esee saee 


pocecee eccce ccee «5 
Amer, H. & L.. 1,000 8 8 8 1% 
Do Pfd....... 70 43% £438 43% 48% 
Amer. Stores... 2,400 67% 67% 67% 67 
Armour A...... 100 10% 10% $=$.4110% 10% 
a Ws ssssene 00 6% 5% 6 6% 
Do Pfd....... 1,200 71% 70% 71% 2 
Do Del. Pfd.. 500 83% 83% 8344 88% 
Barnett Leath.. 100 7 7 q 7% 
Beechnut Pack.. 1,300 8&5 stg 85 87% 
Bohack, H.C... 700 774% 77% @Ti% 80 
DE Cele cases cases eeles. «000-0 
Chick. C. Oil... 1,800 36 3514 35% 35144 
Childs Co....... 11,800 72 71% 69% 


Cudahy Pack... 3,400 40% 49% 49% 50 

First Nat. Strs. 8,400 84 83% 83% 87% 

General Foods..39,200 65 64 65% 654% 
1 © 83% 


Hormel, Geo. A. 3,350 56 55% 56 555% 
Hygrade Food.. 6,100 27% 27 27% 28 
Kroger G. & B.29,900 87 86% 864% 91% 
Libby McNeill. 8,400 17 17 17 16% 
MacMarr Strs... 2,300 395, 395% 39% 40 


Do ist Pfd... ..... 05 | ee 

2nd Pfd....... 111 BOB nesee cecee 

Miller & H.Pfd. 300 ..44 %H 44% ..... 
Morrell, John... 5,300 74% 71% 72% 70 


Do B 
Nat. Leather... 2,000 2% 2% 2% 8% 
Nat. Tea....... 5,200 62 61% 
Proc. & Gam..15,500 85% 84% 84% 86 
Rath Pack..... 650 32% 32 32% 
Safeway Strs... 9,400 177 176 176 181% 

Do 6% Pfd... 280 96% 96 96 Wy 

Do 7% Pfd... BD sccse coves .encce 1 
Stahl-Meyer ... 100 35% 35% 35% 36% 
Strauss-Roth ... 1,100 24% 24% 24% ‘ 


1, 
Do Pr. Pfd.. 100 95 


5 5 5 94%, 

Wesson Oil ... 2,100 33 325, 325% 325% 
PER, 6 5.n0es 2.800 57% 57% 57% 58% 
Wilson & Co... 1,800 5% 5% 5% 5% 
eseebghes 4 14% 14% 14% 14% 
ee 1,200 52 51 n2 524%, 
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PACKER HEARING POSTPONED. 

The hearing on modification of the 
packers’ consent decree which was to 
have been held before the supreme 
court of the District of Columbia Octo- 
ber 2 was postponed to November 6, 
with the consent of both the packing 
companies involved and the Department 
of Justice. 

On September 27th the American 
Wholesale Grocers Association and a 
number of allied organizations filed mo- 
tions in the supreme court of the Dis- 
trict to dismiss the packers’ petitions 
for modification of the decree. The 
motions deny that the court has juris- 
diction to hear and determine the peti- 
tions of Armour and Company and 
Swift & Company for modification. 

A final decree having been entered 
nine years ago, “and the time having 
expired for a review thereof and the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
having held its said decree is final and 
valid,” the grocers contend that the 
court has no authority to modify or in 
any way affect the decree. 

The packers’ petitions are described 
in the motions as being without equity, 
uncertain, confused in statement, con- 
taining a mass of irrelevant state- 
ments, and in violation of the rules of 
pleading. 

These legal objections appear in 
sharp contrast to the array of economic 


reasons presented by farmers and live- 
stock producers to the Department of 
Agriculture as fundamental reasons for 
the modification of the decree. 


-——%e—_——_ 


BETTER MEAT ON THE COAST. 

Los Angeles packers are cooperating 
with the Union Stock Yards Company 
and livestock producers of California 
and the West in staging the Fourth 
Annual Christmas Live Stock Show, 
to be held at the Los Angeles Union 
Stock Yards, November 30 to December 
7, 1929. 

Both fat and breeding classes of 
cattle, hogs and sheep will be on ex- 
hibit. Indications point to record en- 
tries and to further improvement in 
the general quality of the exhibits. In 
addition to the three major breeds of 
beef cattle, a department will be set 
aside this year for the exhibit of Devon 
cattle, said to be the oldest breed in the 
world and the oldest registered breed 
in California. 

The meat trade of southern Cali- 
fornia has cooperated liberally in pro- 
moting a fat stock division of the show 
and in encouraging better feeding and 
finishing of meat animals. In the past 
these show animals have sold at high 
levels, a grand champion lamb bringing 
$11 a pound, a world’s record, and the 
grand champion steer of a year ago 


making the Pacific coast record of $2.50 
per pound. 
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Quick Freezing Meats by Use of Atomized Brine 


Rapid Chilling Method Developed in 
Europe Seems to Have Possibilities 
for Freezing Consumer Fresh Meats 


Mechanical refrigeration has 
made possible the meat packing 
industry as it is conducted today. 

It enters into many details of 
processing and_ transportation, 
and permits operations to be car- 
ried on throughout the year, re- 
gardless of seasons or outside 
temperatures. 

As refrigeration has been a 
vital factor in processing and 
transportation, it now seems like- 
ly that it may become of equal im- 
portance from a merchandising 
standpoint. 

If the predictions of some pack- 
ers who are studying meat mer- 
chandising problems and trends 
amount to anything, the time may 
not be far distant when quick 
freezing, wrapping, packaging 
and labeling will be the accepted 
method of offering consumer 
fresh cuts for sale in the retail 
store. 


Quick Frosting is Necessary 


Preparing frozen fresh cuts 
means something more than sim- 
ply freezing and wrapping them, 
insofar as the meat plant is con- 
cerned. It means freezing them 
quickly. 

And so far as experiments and 
tests indicate at this time, the 
quicker such products are frozen 
the better the quality of the meat 
thus prepared will be. : 

How to quickly freeze the cuts, there- 
fore, should be the first consideration 
of the packer who plans to put frozen 
wrapped meats on the market. Some 
few packers have undertaken to develop 
their own freezing methods; others are 
investigating the commercial quick 
freezing methods on the market. 


Several Methods Developed. 

There are several of these latter, one 
of which—the Birdseye process—was 
described in the September 8, 1928, is- 
sue of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 

Another quick freezing method, used 
to a considerable extent in the fish in- 
dustry, but applicable to meats and to 
the conditions to be met in the meat 
plant, its inventors say, will be de- 
scribed in an early issue. 

In both of these systems metal is 


used to prevent contact of the product 
with the freezing medium, and to con- 
duct the heat away from the product 
being frozen. 

At least two packers are freezing 
product in a strong blast of air and 
getting good results, according to re- 

















ports. Others also believe that air 
Heth 
@ 
PLAN FOR DIRECT CONTACT 
FREEZING. 


The merchandise to be frozen is placed 
in a freezing chamber and the space filled 
with atomized brine. Because of the close 
contact of the meat with the freezing 
medium and the high velocity of the brine 
there is a rapid heat transfer. 


The brine is drained to a recooling tank, 
from which it is pumped through filters 
and eterilizers into the cooling chamber. 
freezing, if it may be so called, has ad- 
vantages and are working to develop 
methods along these lines. 

In the March 3, 1928, issue of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER there was pub- 
lished a description of the Zarotschen- 
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QUICK FREEZING BY INDIRECT 
CONTACT. 


Meats that are to be frozen and sold 
fresh are placed in metal receptacles and 
passed through a tunnel filled with a 
brine fog by means of a conveyor. 
zeff method of quickly chilling hogs in 
a room filled with a fog of cold water 
or brine. This method of quick chill- 
ing was developed by M. T. Zarotschen- 
zeff, a refrigerating engineer of Paris, 
France, and has found considerable ap- 
plication in European meat plants and 
on board fishing vessels. 


The recent visit of Mr. Zarotschenzeff 
to this country, and the advent of 
wrapped and packaged hard-chilled 
meats, has revived interest in this 
method for quick freezing. In this ar- 
ticle this method is reviewed, with spe- 
cial emphasis on details not available 
at the time the previous article was 
prepared. There is also given a de- 
scription of the plan by which it is be- 
lieved the method can be used to ad- 
vantage for quickly freezing consumer 
fresh cuts. 

Packers who are planning to put 
frozen fresh cuts on the market, and 
who are experimenting to find a quick- 
freezing method to prepare such cuts, 
will find the information interesting. 

The Zarotschenzeff Method. 

The Zarotschenzeff method of quick 
freezing was developed about five years 
ago in Reval, Esthonia, at the export 
packinghouse of Kulmetus, Ltd., where 
Mr. Zarotschenzeff was then manager. 

In this method of quick freezing re- 
sults are obtained by bringing the prod- 
uct to be frozen in close contact with 
the freezing medium—brine. 

This is done by filling a room, cham- 
ber or tunnel with a mist or fog of 
brine, in which the meat is placed either 
in metal receptacles or uncovered, de- 
pending on the nature of the product. 

The mist or fog is obtained by forc- 
ing the brine under pressure into the 
room or chamber through nozzles so 
located that all of the space is filled. 

The floor of the room or bottom of 
the chamber or tunnel is pitched to a 
drain, through which the brine is con- 
veyed to a filter and sterilizer, and in 
turn to a brine tank for recooling. From 
here it is again pumped into the freez- 
ing room or chamber. 

Applied in the Meat Plant. 

The fundamental principle of this 
method of freezing is based on the 
great conductivity of moisture satur- 
ated air and finely pulverized brine 
and the high velocity of the refrigerat- 
ing agent, which makes possible rapid 
extraction of heat. 

There are two applications of the 
method in the meat plant: 

1—Direct contact, whereby meats 
come in direct contact with the 
atomized brine. 

2—Indirect contact. In this case the 
meats are placed in metal receptacles, 








30 


which in turn are placed in a room or 
cabinet filled with the brine fog. 

The first method is used for chilling 
hog carcasses and freezing fish and 
other products; the second may be used 
for freezing quickly cuts of fresh meats. 

Methods of Application. 


There are three general fields of ap- 
plication for the packinghouse: 

1—Freezing of meats and meat prod- 
ucts by indirect contact.—Products 
which for one reason or another should 
not come in contact with brine, such as 
consumer fresh cuts, berries, fish fillets, 
etc., are placed in metal cans or boxes 
and placed on a mesh conveyor running 
through a tunnel or chamber filled with 
atomized brine. 

In the case of indirect contact, the 
inventor claims, very low temperatures 
can be maintained which, together with 
the high conductivity of the air when 
filled with a fog of brine, results in a 
very rapid heat exchange and conse- 
quently a rapid rate of freezing. 

In the Entrepot Frigorifique Vau- 
girard, Paris, France, where experi- 
ments were made freezing meat prod- 
ucts in metal containers passed through 
a brine-filled tunnel, the following re- 
sults were obtained: 

Wwt.,——-Temp.——Time of 


Product Lbs. Before. After. freezing. 
Pancreas 4.8 68 14 20 min. 
Liver 3 46 14 90 min. 
Kidneys 3.2 46 14 90 min. 
Brains 2.4 50 14 90 min. 
Hen 3.3 50 14 90 min. 
Veal head 10.5 40 14 150 min. 
Tripe 17.3 46 14 240 min. 


In these tests the temperature of the 
brine was maintained at 0 degs. F. At 
the point where the brine left the tun- 
nel it had a temperature of 3 degs. F. 

After these products had been kept 
in storage three months at a tempera- 
ture of 14 degs. F. they were found to 
be in very good condition and of good 
color. 

Freezing by Direct Contact. 

2—Freezing of meat products by di- 
rect contact.—In this method of freez- 
ing the meats are hung in a room filled 
with a brine fog, or are placed on con- 
veyors and passed through such a room 
or tunnel. Hams, bellies, poultry, offal, 
etc., it is claimed, can be frozen con- 
veniently and quickly by this method. 

In the case of smaller plants a rela- 
tively small chamber or tunnel can 
freeze very large quantities, according 
to Mr. Zarotschenzeff. 

In large plants it is recommended 
that a tunnel and conveyor system be 
adopted. In this case, it is said, pre- 
washing of the product, freezing, and 
wrapping or packaging can be combined 
into a single system and considerable 
labor eliminated. 

When products are frozen by direct 
contact, experiments show, the shrink 
is very small, the keeping qualities are 
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M. ZAROTSCHENZEFF, 


Inventor of the Atomized Brine Freez- 
ing Process. 


very good and when defrosted the flavor 
does not vary from fresh, unfrozen 
meats. Also higher temperatures can 
be used for the brine, with a consequent 
saving in the cost of freezing. 

In the case of offal, hot products di- 
rect from the killing floor can be frozen 
without the necessity of pre-cooling. 
This permits of continuous handling 
from the killing floor to the packing 
or storage room. 

Tests on Direct Contact Freezing. 


Tests of freezing with the direct con- 
tact method have shown the following 
results: 


Freezing 


—Temp.—— 
Product. Wt., Lbs. Before. After. time. 


Tongues ...... 1 43 23 a6 «6. 
re my 47 24 45 Min 
Kidney ....... 29 43 24 35 Min 
Liver ...ccccess 3.3 54 21 2 Hrs. 
Pluck 2.2.00. 3.8 56 23 2 Hrs 
Breast ......0. 7.6 50 21 4 Hrs 
Shoulder ...... 19.8 50 21 5 Hrs 
ER b6sa nen 20.9 50 21 544 Hrs 
Belly .ccsccvee 5.06 50 21 2 Ge. 
Hog Head..... 11.33 50 21 2 Hrs 
Beef Quarter. .73.26 65 19 5 Hrs. 
BM 20seeteeee 2.42 86 23 1% Hrs 
Turkey 4.73 72 21 114 Hrs 
Mutton ....... 19.6 86 19 3 Hrs 

BEE cxbnasens 14.3 56 21 2% Hrs 


In these tests the temperature of the 
incoming brine varied from 3 to 4 
degs. F. 

Rapid Chilling of Hogs. 
3—Rapid chilling of hog carcasses.— 
In this case clear water is used as the 
chilling agent. The nozzles are so 
arranged that the entire room is filled 
with a water mist and the floor is sloped 
so that the water is drained. 

The temperature of the atomized 
water is maintained at 32 to 34 degs. F. 
Using water at these temperatures it is 
possible, it is said, to reduce the tem- 
perature of hot hog carcasses to 34 
degs. F. in nine hours. When weak 
brine is used as the chilling medium the 
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time to chill carcasses can be reduced 
to 5% hours. 

Regardless of whether the direct or 
indirect method of freezing is used, or 
whether the installation is made in a 
chamber, tunnel or room, the general 
installation of the equipment does not 
vary. In each case, it would seem, the 
chamber, room or tunnel should not be 
any larger than is necessary, and there 
should be enough nozzles so placed as 
to fill all of the space with mist. 

~ fe —— 
TRADE GLEANINGS 


Southern Cotton Oil Co. is erecting 
a $30,000 warehouse at Cullman, Ala., 
to contain cotton handling machinery. 

The slaughterhouse of Van Slyke 
Bros., Freewater, Ore., was damaged 
by fire recently with loss of about 
$5,000. 

The Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. of Cin- 
cinnati, O., is receiving bids for con- 
struction of a paper pulp plant at 
Memphis, Tenn. 

The Guyton Stock Yard Commission 
Co. has been incorporated at Memphis, 
Tenn., capital $10,000, by Harry Ray, 
1175 Stock Yard Place. 

W. B. Tilghman, Jr., 414 Maine st., 
Salisbury, Md., has let contract for con- 
struction of $40,000 fertilizer plant at 
Pocomoke City, Md., it is reported. 

Davison Chemical Co., Baltimore, 
Md., has purchased site on ship channel 
at Houston, Tex., on which it is planned 
to erect a fertilizer plant in the near 
future. 

A. F. Miller Company, Inc., has been 
established in Houston, Tex., with 
offices in the First National Bank bldg., 
to deal in cottonseed meal, cake and 
feedstuffs. 

Adam R. Johnson, city manager of 
Austin, Tex., is drawing up plans for 
construction of a city abattoir in the 
forthcoming year, at cost of approxi- 
mately $75,000. 

Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. of 
Cincinnati, O., will receive bids about 
January 1 for a new $500,000 sausage 
making and bakery plant, to be erected 
at Memphis, Tenn. 

A. E. Kirk, formerly associated with 
W. L. Patton in the recently dissolved 
firm of Kirk-Patton Co., Dallas, now 
has formed, with C. D. West, the Kirk- 
McBride Co. at Dallas, cottonseed prod- 
ucts dealers. 

The White Provision Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., has awarded construction con- 
tracts for additions to its packing 
plant, to be five stories high, 100 by 
100 ft. H. Peter Henschien, Chicago, 
is architect. 

The Newton Oil & Fertilizer Co., 
Newton, N. C., has increased its capital 
stock from $50,000 to $100,000, and 
elected the following new officers of the 
firm: J. P. Young, president; P. E. 
Frye, vice-president, J. R. Reinhardt, 
secretary. 

The National Meat Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., has opened a new and fully 
equipped jobbing plant at 489 Bryant 
st., and is building its own freezers 
and ice boxes, spending approximately 
$25,000 for equipment. In the past the 
company has catered to the steamship 
and government export business, but is 
now going into the field of local dis- 
tribution. 
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Tue NationaL Provisioner is put on 
mail trains in Chicago every Saturday 
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wrapber, mark on it the hour of delivery 
to you by the carrier, and send it to THE 
Nationat Provisioner, Old Colony Bldg., 
Chicago, IIb. ; 

This will aid us in obtaining proper 
service for you from the Post Office. 




















Less Haste and Less Worry 


The story is told of an eminent sur- 
geon who, at the start of an emergency 
major operation, instructed his assis- 
tants in these words: “Don’t hurry; we 
have no time to lose!” 

He had learned by experience that 
time is saved by being sure of one’s 
ground, and that haste often causes 
mistakes difficult or impossible to 
correct. 

In his haste to keep up with a com- 
petitor, many a packer has not only 
lost time but money. He has been so 
fearful that the other fellow would gain 
a slight advantage that he followed him 
blindly, without taking the time to dis- 
cover whether or not he was right, or to 
analyze whether or not his move would 
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fit in with the particular conditions 
under which he operated. 

The next few years, it seems certain, 
will see revolutionary changes in meat 
merchandising methods. 

Competition both from within and 
without the industry will dictate this. 
New methods of preparing meats will 
be evolved; they will be offered to con- 
sumers in new forms and in new styles 
of packages, and there will be much 
competition to beat the other fellow to 
it with merchandise that will find popu- 
lar favor. 

In this competition for business mis- 
takes are going to be made. 

A packer, for example, will evolve a 
product for which there is a limited 
market. For a while he will make 
money on it, because he will have little 
or no competition. But as other pack- 
ers get in on what appears to be a good 
thing, overproduction will occur, prices 
will drop and before long no one will be 
able to break even. A market will have 
been developed that no one is anxious 
to serve. 

Then another packer is going to go 
off half-cocked. He will think he sees 
an opportunity to make a killing and 
will jump in without determining how 
deep or how cold the water is. Others 
will leap before they look. Gradually 
the industry will awake to find the 


proposition unsound from one angle or 


another. The result again will be time 
wasted and money lost. 

There is only one basis on which to 
determine whether or not a new method, 
process or product is worth taking up. 
This is not to take for granted what the 
other fellow is doing, but to investigate 
thoroughly on the basis of conditions 
a year or several years hence, taking 
into consideration the particular terri- 
tory served, processing and merchandis- 
ing details and the probable effect of 
competition of other packers. 

—— fe 
Beef Supply Outlook 


The feeder cattle market is being 
carefully watched at this time as an 
indication of what can be expected in 
the winter and spring months in the 
way of fat cattle. 

September, October and November 
are the months of heaviest marketing 
of western grass cattle. It is during 
these months that the corn belt feeder 
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stocks his feed lots or buys stockers 
ta be carried through the winter on 
available roughage and ready in the 
spring, to be sold either as feeders or 
to go into his own feed lot for finish. 

During September the receipts of 
western range cattle at Chicage to- 
talled only about one-half the average 
of a period of years. This is due, 
probably, to several reasons. 

One, the ranges are in good condi- 
tion and there is no rush to market 
range cattle. Two, the western grass 
country is rapidly changing to a cow 
country, devoted to the production of 
calves and yearlings for corn belt feed- 
lots rather than to the production of 
grass fat steers. And, three, the pro- 
duction of range cattle is becoming 
more of a year round business rather 
than a business with a single marketing 
season during the year. 

A good many cattle and calves for 
feed have been bought on contract and 
will be delivered direct to the feedlot 
during October. A large portion of the 
Southwest calf crop is said to have been 
contracted for as well as large num- 
bers of heifers and steers. These con- 
tracted animals are moving direct to 
the feedlots and are reducing the re- 
ceipts of range cattle at the principal 
markets of the country accordingly. 

Then there is a certain percentage of 
cattle feeders who have deferred filling 
their feedlots, waiting for a better 
price on cattle. These men are held 
back further by the attitude of some 
of the banks which are slow to loan 
money for this purpose in the hope that 
cattle will be cheaper later in the sea- 
son. 

It is believed by experts in the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture that con- 
sumer demand for beef will continue 
about as at present for some time to 
come. This means that there will be 
a fair outlet for fed cattle and that if 
such cattle are well bought they should 
return a reasonable profit. 

They are of the opinion, also, that 
the slaughter cattle market between 
now and the first of the year will not 
be burdened by a flood of half-fat or 
warmed up cattle. This fact, coupled 
with a normal demand for beef, should 
indicate considerable support for 
slaughter cattle and beef prices for the 
balance of the calendar year. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Hydrogenated Oils 


A meat packer wants to know how 
cottonseed oil is hydrogenated, what 
effect the process has on the oil, and 
how hydrogenated oil is used. He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

I am planning to become interested in the 
cottonseed oil industry and am seeking informa- 
tion on hydrogenated oil—what it is, how it is 
produced and for what purposes it is used. Any 
information you can give me on this subject 
will be very much appreciated. 

Briefly, the process of hydrogenation 
converts the oleic acid of the oil into 
stearic acid. Theoretically the chem- 
ical reaction is a very simple one, re- 
quiring merely the addition of one 
molecule of hydrogen to each molecule 
of the acid to bring about the desired 
result. 

In reality the problem is a very 
difficult one, and it is only within a 
comparatively short period that a 
process has been developed that has 
yielded any but indifferent results. 
Now, however, it is not only possible to 
convert oleic acid into stearic acid, but 
to convert ordinary oils into solid fats 
without decomposing them. 

Hydrogenation hardens oils, and may 
be carried to the point where flavor and 
odors natural to the oils will be de- 
stroyed. The process is important com- 
mercially, in that by its use cheap oils 
—fish oil for example—can be prepared 
for edible and other purposes and to 
compete with the more expensive solid 
fats. 


A description of the methods of hydro- 
genation is impossible in the space avail- 
able. If this packer desires to study the 
chemistry of the process and the com- 
mercial methods used, he will find much 
information in the book, “Hydrogenation 
of Oils,” published by D. Van Nostrand 
Co., New York City. 


Uses of Hardened Oils. 

Hydrogenated cottonseed oil is com- 
mercially used in four industries. Its 
principal use is in the shortening in- 
dustry. Here it is used as a stiffening 
agent for the production of lard com- 
pounds. When used for this purpose 
the material is hydrogenated up to a 
melting point of about 140 degs. F. In 
the production of so-called all-hydro- 
genated fats, cottonseed oil is hydro- 
genated up to a certain hardness, after 
which it is used directly for the produc- 
tion of shortening, i. e., without any 
compounding with other fats. 

In the margarine industry, hydro- 
genated cottonseed oil is used in two 
forms, practically corresponding to the 
two degrees of hydrogenation used in 
the shortening industry. The 140-deg. 
melting point hydrogenated oil is used 
as a stiffening agent for low melting 
point cocoanut oils, usually obtained as 


a by-product from the manufacture of 
cocoanut butters, to produce a mar- 
garine of proper consistency. The 
softer hydrogenated cottonseed oil is 
being used in the manufacture of mar- 
garine to produce a product having 
spreading and cutting qualities nearer 
to those of butter than have those mar- 
garines being produced on a practically 
pure cocoanut oil formula. 

In the production of cocoanut butters 
the 140 deg. melting point material is 
now being used to produce butters of 
stiffer consistencies and higher melting 
points than it is possible to produce 
through the winter pressing of cocoa- 
nut oil alone. 

In the confectionery industry hydro- 
genated cottonseed oil of 140 degs. 
melting point is used as a stiffening 
agent for fats used in the preparation 
of candies. This use is limited to the 
production of such candies as are likely 
to be exposed to summer temperature 
conditions where the proper storage is 
impossible. 

It is also said that hydrogenated 
cottonseed oil of a melting point of 140 
degs. is now being used by certain 


Figuring Smoked 
Meat Costs 


What does it cost to smoke 
meats? 

How do you arrive at such a 
cost? 

Have you an accurate method 
of figuring your cost, all the way 
from the loose cured meats to 
the finished product — wrapped, 
packed and ready to ship? 

Do you figure in everything, 
including shrinkage, labor, op- 
ted costs, overhead, supplies, 
etc. 
In arriving at smoked cost 
from cured do you divide price by 
yield, or multiply by shrink? 

There is a right and wrong way, 
and the latter will cost you 
money. 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
has made a reprint of its infor- 
mation on “Figuring Smoked 
Meat Costs.” It may be had by 
subscribers by filling out and 
sending in the following coupon, 
accompanied by a 2c stamp. 





The National Provisioner: 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicag6, IIl. 


Please send me reprint on “Fig- 
uring Smoked Meat Costs.” 








Enclosed find a 2c stamp. 





manufacturers of chewing gum. Its 
purpose or its method of use in this 
industry are not generally known in 
the cottonseed oil industry. 

There are several other minor uses 
for the full hydrogenated cottonseed 
oil, such as the production of transmis- 
sion greases. For this purpose it is 
usually mixed with mineral oils in such 
proportion as to give the desired con- 
sistency. Such uses are of rather 
minor importance. 

fo 


Color in Cured Hams 


Why do hams coming out of pickle 
have an orange color? A Southern 
packer finds some of his hams so 
colored, and asks why. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are having considerable trouble with our 
hams coming out of sweet pickle. Six or eight 
out of every tierce have a pink or orange color. 
only on the outside of the ham. What causes 
this? 

The same average of hams is packed in clean 
tierces in a solution of nitrate of soda, salt and 
sugar. During the curing process of from 60 to 
90 days they are overhauled about five times. 
The curing temperature is 36 to 40 degs. 

We also notice that some of the hams come ont 
sticky, or like they had a white syrup on them. 
However, we have not had any complaints on 
these hams. 

The pink or orange color which this 
packer mentions is rust and usually 
turns purple when the hams become 
pickle soaked. The rust indicates that 
the product is over-cured and that the 
curing temperature is a little too high. 

This inquirer states that his hams 
are overhauled five times and they are 
cured from 60 to 90 days. Five over- 
haulings will cure a medium weight 
ham in 50 days or under, especially if 
they are pumped with a strong pickle. 

If the hams are held past the curing 
age, the temperature should be reduced 
to 32 to 34 degs. from the start, or as 
soon as they are cured. 

The best way to carry hams that 
must be held is in the freezer, putting 
them in cure as needed. Frozen hams 
will cure in one-fourth less time than 
fresh hams. They are not thawed but 
placed in pickle to thaw and cure. They 
are given the usual overhauling. 

The sticky or slimy condition of the 
hams is due to ropy pickle, caused by 
bacterial growth, often due to the use 
of impure sugar or too much sugar and 
curing at high temperatures. Such a 
condition impairs the quality of the 
meat somewhat and results in excessive 
shrink in smoke. 

All tierces or vats that have ever 
contained ropy pickle should be washed 
with boiling water or steamed out 
thoroughly before they are used again. 
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Prime Steam Lard Costs 


A Southwestern packer has been 
figuring the cost of his prime steam 
lard through the refinery and asks for 
figures covering this cost in. general. 


He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Have you figures available covering the cost 
of handling prime steam lard through the re- 
finery? Of course, we would not expect the 


figures to fit exactly into our plant, but we want 
to use them as a comparison in checking our 
costs. 

Costs on refined lard manufactured 
in the Southwest would be slightly more 
than on the same product made in or 
around Chicago, because of the item of 
freight. 

Frequent tests have shown that, 
based on the Chicago territory, the cost 
without a margin of profit, is 2c per 
lb. delivered New York for boxed lard 
over the loose price f.o.b. Chicago. 

The detail of the cost of prime steam 
lard into refined in 28-lb. boxes, is as 
follows: 





Icing $ 07% 
Packing 03 
Package 50 
Loading 03 
Brokerage .05 
Refining 50 
Total $1.18% 


The refining charge of 50c covers re- 
fining, selling, administration and other 
minor expenses. 

To this cost of $1.18 
added freight and tare. 

No two packers figure alike, but it 
has been definitely proved that this cost 
is 2c over the loose price, Chicago basis. 


Brine Sausage Trouble 


Trouble with discolored casings on 
sausage in brine is reported by a saus- 
age maker who has never had this 
difficulty before. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Can you account for wieners, frankfurts and 
other sausages becoming discolored after being 
packed in a brine solution for shipping? This 
is only the casing, the interior of the product 
being in good condition and perfectly edible. The 
casing becomes spotted and greenish in color in 
places where the sausages touch each other. 

Without knowing all the conditions 
of manufacture and preparation of this 
product, it is difficult to say just what 
causes this trouble. 

Sausage in brine should have a little 
outside color, should be well chilled and 
packed thoroughly fresh in cold brine. 
It is assumed that the sausage is 
smoked until the casing is well dried 
before the product goes into the brine. 

A little vinegar may be added to the 
salt brine, but not enough to make 
the product taste. White wine vinegar 
is used for this purpose. 

If the casing is properly smoked and 


should be 
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given a chance to dry pretty well, and 
the product is cold and put into a cold 
brine, there should be little trouble. 

Sausage in brine should be kept in a 
cooler. Brine prevents sliming or dry- 
ing but the product will spoil if exposed 
too long to warm temperatures. 


Cheese Temperatures 


An Eastern produce dealer asks re- 
garding the temperatures for cheese. 
He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Will you please let us know the proper tem 
perature cheese should be kept in during the 
ageing period, also after it is sufficiently aged? 
We refer to full cream cheese. 

In the curing of full cream American 
cheese, several different methods are 
followed. As a rule, a cheese comes 
from the press and is placed immediate- 
ly in the factory curing room, which 
should be at a temperature not exceed- 
ing 60 degs. 

As soon as a shipment accumulates, in 
fact sometimes before, the cheeses are 
paraffined. They are then shipped to 
dealers, who place them in storage 
usually at temperatures around 32 to 
33 degs. when they are to be held for 
some months. 

If a quick, sharp cure is desired, 
higher temperatures are employed to 
hurry the process. Some very fine 
cheeses are cured at temperatures of 
between 50 and 60 degs. 

Curing progresses more rapidly at 
the higher temperatures, but as the 
temperature increases there is, of 
course, greater danger of defects de- 
veloping in the cheese. 

ee 

Do you use this page to get your 

questions answered? 








ausage Casings 


Do you know how to buy 
casings? 

How many pounds of sau- 
sage meat do you lose a week 
through defective casings? 

And when they arrive, do 
you know how to test them? 


Full directions and practical 
hints on buying and testing 
sheep, hog and beef casings may 
be obtained by filling out and 
sending in the following coupon: 
The National Provisioner, 

Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

Please send me reprint on ‘‘Buying and 
Testing —-., Casings.”” I am a sub- 


scriber_ to -NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER. 
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| Brands & Trade Marks 











Buying and Testing 























In this column from week to week will 
be published trade marks of interest to 
readers of THE NATIONAL PROVI 
S1LONER, 

Those under the head of “Trade Mark 
Applications” have been published for op- 
position, and will be registered at an 
early date unless opposition is_ filed 
promptly with the U. S, Patent Office. 








TRADE MARK APPLICATIONS. 


Martin Brothers, Los Angeles, Calif. 
For sausages, roast meat sandwiches 
and other food products. Trade mark: 
PHILIPPE. Claims use since Dec. 1, 
1928. Application Ser. No. 283,206. 


Jiggs Sales Corporation, Columbia 
City, Ind. For canned corned beef and 
cabbage. Trade mark: JIGGS. Claims 
use since Apr. 10, 1924. Application 
Ser. No. 283,980. 

Associated Meat Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif. For vegetable shortening. 
Trade mark: LAVERNE. Claims use 
since July 1, 1922. Application Ser. 
No. 264,492. 





Kabushiki 
For canned pork, beef 
Trade mark: ROUND 
FAN. Claims use since Mar. 12, 1928. 
Application Ser. No. 268,065. 


Toyo Seikan 
Osaka, Japan. 
and mutton. 


Kaisha, 


Gilmer Grocery Co., Indianola, Miss., 
and Memphis, Tenn. For compound 
lard made of cottonseed oil. Trade 
mark: DIXIE GOLD. Claims use since 
Jan. 15, 1928. Application Ser. No. 
286,242. 

Swift & Company, Chicago, Ill. For 
fresh, prepared, dried, cured, smoked 
and canned beef and pork and food 
products derived therefrom, oleomar- 
garine and _iard. Trade mark: 
SWIFT’S. Claims use since 1891 for 
beef; since June, 1891, pork; since June: 
1, 1892, for oleomargarine, and since 
July 1, 1893, for lard. Application No. 
280,424. 

LABELS. 

Harry Manaster & Co., Chicago, IIl. 
For dried beef. Label: MANASTER’S 
DRIED BEEF. Published Nov. 6, 1928. 
Registry No. 36,141. 

cll 


NEW VENEZUELAN ABATTOIR. 

The new beef slaughterhouse re- 
cently completed by the government of 
Venezuela at Maracaibo is built on 
modern lines, providing for open-air 
work on steel hangers and other up- 
to-date equipment. There being no 
modern cold storage facilities in Mara- 
caibo for handling frozen meats, the 
plant must handle sufficient meat daily 
to satisfy local demands for 24 hours. 
Considerable American materials and 
equipment were used in construction of 
the new plant. 
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These charts in THE NATIONAL PRO 
VISIONER MARKET SERVICE series 
show the trend of prices of fresh and 
cured pork products at Chicago during 
the first nine months of 1929, compared 
with those of the two years previous. 

September was an_ unsatisfactory 
month in the sale of both fresh and 
cured pork products. Pork loins and 
Boston butts continued at the high price 
level for the year, but these two prod- 
ucts could not overcome the losses sus- 
tained in the sale of other green and 
cured pork meats. 

The hog runs have been of a size and 
character common to seasons of accum- 
ulation, rather than to a period such 
as the present, when it is desirable for 
inventories to be brought to the low 
point of the year. Packers who find 


themselves with considerable accumu- 
lations of product are somewhat at the 
mercy of a market created by other op- 
erators who conduct their business on 
a nonspeculative basis. 


Fresh Pork Products. 


Pork Loins.—The loin market was 
firm throughout the month and showed 
considerable independent strength in 
spite of weakness in surrounding mar- 
kets. Throughout the summer and 
practically up to the beginning of Oc- 
tober demand has been steady and 
prices high. 

Green Hams.—The price of green 
hams showed a sharp decline during the 
month, continuing the drop which took 
place in August from the peak prices 
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reached in July. This decline paralleled 
that of a year ago but took place just 
one month earlier than the drop in 
price which occurred in the late months 
of 1928. 


No relation is shown in the price 
trend of green hams during the last six 
months to that of 1927, which was one 
of the most successful years packers 
have had in some time. The price de- 
cline of the lighter averages was at- 
tributed to the heavy runs of light 
weight hogs, the slow demand for cured 
stocks and the weakness in the boiled 
ham, skinned ham and other markets 
absorbing the heavier averages. 

The low price paid for sows, the plen- 
tiful supply of this class of hogs and 
the competition offered by these cheap 
hams made it impossible to realize on 
the hams from light weight, well-fin- 
ished, high costing hogs. This weak- 
ness was reflected throughout the ham 
market. 

Bellies—Green bellies declined in 
price in keeping with the weakness in 
other products, but in the past two 
months have suffered no such sharp de- 
cline as has characterized the ham mar- 
ket. There has been considerable 
liquidation of speculative holdings 
which contributed to the weakness in 
the market for this product. 


Boston Butts.——Both Boston and 
boneless butts have been very active all 
year. The high prices commanded by 
these products and by pork loins have 
been the supporting factor in the price 
of light well-finished hogs. 


Any weakness in this market will 
make light and medium weight hogs 
at current market prices look high. In 
spite of the good demand a gradual de- 
cline is becoming evident on the bone- 
less product and the sale of Boston 
butts in straight cars at prevailing quo- 
tations has met with considerable re- 
sistance. 


Picnics.—There has been less fluctu- 
ation in the picnic market than in that 
for any other product, attributable to 
the very broad outlet for the smoked 
product through chain store channels. 
This outlet has given a stability to the 
picnic market which it lacked in the 
earlier years. 

Cured Pork Products. 


S. P. Meats.—The market on cured 
pork products has been weak, attributed 
in part to consignments to eastern points 
and the dictation of prices by buyers. 
All grades and averages of pickled 
hams, pickled bellies, dry cure bellies 
and dry salt bellies have slumped in 
price. The continuing large run of 
hogs, the accumulation of product that 
would normally have moved out in Au- 
gust and September at higher price 
levels, and the slow demand have re- 
sulted in an unsatisfactory situation on 
practically all cured meats and lard. 

D. S. Meats.—Dry salt bellies showed 
more weakness than in August while 
fat backs showed a little strength. The 
latter have been pretty cheap, demand 
has been fair and the export outlet has 
absorbed a good portion of the heavier 
averages. This resulted in a slight 
showing of strength during the month. 

Lard.—Cash lard remains at a level 
below the carcass price of hogs, offer- 
ing only slight contributions toward 
overcoming cutting losses experienced 
in hogs. Lard constitutes a large per- 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Market Weak—Trade Active — Hogs 
Heavy—Run Liberal—Support Lim- 
ited—Cash Trade Fair—Lard Stocks 
a Continues 
Mixed. 


An active trade and a heavy under- 
tone were the features in the market 
for hog products the past week. Nu- 
merous rallies of a technical character 
and from oversold conditions were ex- 
perienced, but again the bulges failed 
to hold. Particularly was this true of 
the lard market which sold into new 
low ground for the move. 

Scale down absorption and a let-up 
in liquidation made for a moderate up- 
turn at one time, but pressure was per- 
sistent from packing and warehouse 
quarters, and there was not sufficient 
buying power to lift the load from the 
market. A continued liberal hog run 
and a heavy tone in the hog market 
were the principal depressing factors. 
Decreasing lard stocks attracted no 
more than passing attention in view of 
the selling pressure, and although a 
great many expressed surprised, feel- 
ings at the action of lard prices, never- 
theless it was evident that what was 
needed was either a material broaden- 
ing in cash trade to force lifting of 
hedges or broad general buying. 


Technical Position Stronger. 


There was little or nothing in the 
situation to encourage those operating 
on the constructive side other than the 
prevailing price levels and the belief 
that the technical position of the mar- 
ket grows stronger on each downturn 
from these levels. Commission house 
absorption has been in evidence on the 
scale down, but the buying has not 
been persistent, and on each break 
fresh liquidation appears to make its 
appearance. The market ignores the 
trend elsewhere,paying little or no heed 
to the developments in feed grains, 
while extra consideration appears to be 








centage of the hog carcass and its sale 
at even a small margin of profit would 
in many cases dictate the difference be- 
tween profit and loss on the hog buy. 

Hogs.—In spite of the decline in hog 
prices during the past two months hogs 
have been too high in terms of finished 
product and of stocks of meat and lard 
on hand. Not only have they been too 
high but they have been in too large 
supply. 

If present price levels on live animals 
are to be maintained it would seem that 
it will be necessary to have smaller 
supplies, or to find some means of in- 
creasing consumptive demand at the 
higher costs, or to reduce the cost of 
distribution. Just how any one of these 
remedies are to be realized are prob- 
lems for solution by the packing in- 
dustry with the cooperation of live 
stock growers. 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


given the comparatively large daily 
western run of hogs to market. 


A fairly good domestic lard business 
appears to be passing, while the export 
movement was a little more liberal. 
The official lard exports for the week 
ended September 21 totaled 13,072,000 
lbs., against 10,361,000 lbs. last year, 
making the total lard exports January 
1 to September 21 some 573,511,000 
lbs., compared with 526,650,000 Ibs. the 
same time last year. Of the shipments 
during the week, 5,885,000 lbs. went to 
Germany, 3,792,000 lbs. to the United 
Kingdom, 1,279,000 lbs. to Cuba, 703,- 
000 Ibs. to the Netherlands, 878,000 lbs. 
to other European countries and 535,- 
000 lbs. to other countries. 

The outward movement of hams and 
shoulders, including Wiltshires, for the 
week ended September 21 totaled 1,192,- 
000 Ibs., against 1,696,000 Ibs. last 
year; bacon, including Cumberland, 
1,831,000 lbs., against 1,749,000 lbs. 
last year, and pickled pork, 487,000 lbs., 
against 266,000 lbs. a year ago. 

The average weight of hogs received 
at Chicago last week was 244 lbs., 
against 242 lbs. the previous week, 240 
Ibs. the same time a year ago and 247 
lbs. the same time two yéars ago. The 
average price of hogs at Chicago at 
the close of last week was 9.95c, com- 
pared with 10.30c the previous week, 
10.55¢c a year ago and 10.90c two years 
ago. The average price of hogs at Chi- 
cago during the present week, however, 
took another slump to 9.35c, while the 
level of corn holds rather steadily, fur- 
ther affecting the corn-hog ratio. 

The private estimates on the corn 
crop as of October 1, showed an aver- 
age indication of 2,465,000,000 bushels, 
against 2,509,000,000 at the end of 
September and “compared with the 
Government September estimate of 
2,456,000,000 bushels. This indicates 
that during September the crop failed 
to make up much of the loss in produc- 
tion compared with a year ago. 

PORK—The market at New York 
was steady, with a routine demand. 
Mess was quoted $29.50; _— 
$37.00; fat’ Sadie, $22. 50@26.50 

LARD—Demand was fair for: domes- 
tic use but quiet for export. The un- 
dertone was heavy. At New York, 
prime western was quoted at $11.50@ 
11.60; middle western, $11.85@11.45; 
city, 11%e; refined Continent, 12%e: 
South America, 12%c; Brazil kegs, 
13 %c; compound, car lots, 11%c; small- 
er lots, 11%c. At Chicago, regular 
lard in round lots was quoted 5¢ over 
October; loose lard, 27%c under Octo- 
ber, and leaf lard 15c under October. 

BEEF—The market was quiet but 
very steady at New York. Mess was 

quoted at $25.00; packet, $26.00@ 
$27.00; family, $28.00@29.00; extra 
India mess, $42.00@44.00; No. 1 canned 
corned beef, $3.10; No. 2, 6 lbs. South 
America, $16.75; pickled tongues $75.00 
@80.00 per barrel. 








See page 41 for later markets. 








Stocks at 7 Markets 


A decrease of more than 40,000,000 
lbs. in stocks of meats and of 16,000,000 
Ibs. in stocks of lard is indicated for 
September, by the storage holdings on 
hand at the seven principal markets on 
October 1, 1929. 

This decrease is especially note- 
worthy in view of the heavy run of 
hogs during September which, accord- 
ing to preliminary estimates, was ap- 
proximately 30 per cent larger than in 
September, 1928. The decline in stocks 
would indicate that consumption during 
the period was heavy. 

Prices in many cases were decidedly 
unsatisfactory, but the stocks that 
moved out came into competition not 
only with the heavy marketings of hogs 
but with large supplies of beef, this 
being the season when grass cattle runs 
are at their peak. 

In all cases, except pickled bellies, 
the stocks on October 1 are well above 
those of last year. This is readily ac- 
counted for by the large number of 
hogs marketed and the necessity for 
much of the product from these hogs 
to go into cure. 


Stocks of provisions at Chicago, Kansas 
City, Omaha, St. Louis, East St, Louis, 
St. Joseph and Milwaukee, on September 
30, 1929, with comparisons, as especially 
compiled by THE NATIONAL PRO- 


VISIONER, are reported as follows: 
Sept. 30,’29 Aug. 31,’29 Sept. 30,28 
Ibs. Ibs. lbs. 
Total 


Ss. P. 
meats ........ 156,747,364 182,546,481 130,532,342 
8. 


66,744,289 78,655,756 61,317,544 
Total ‘all meats. s, 599,587 279, 416, 598 202,721,770 
P. B. lard ..... 9, 884,984 98,533,026 81,473,568 
Other lard ..... oe 766,406 29, 606, 079 19,110, “4 
Total lard .....112,651,390 128,139,105 100,584, 44 
8. fl regular 

BD eccccees 46,607,493 55,888,481 44,157,628 
RP. Mek. hams 49,794,590 52,056,835 31,656,047 


8. 

S. P. bellies.... 44,653,216 54,262,259 46,494,085 
8. P. picnics. .. -. 14,795,535 19,876,456 7,816,872 
D. 8. bellies.... 53,237,299 61,290,792 51,240,060 
D. S. fat backs. 11;306,527 14,332,395 7,370,484 


rn 
SEPTEMBER HOG RECEIPTS. 


Hog receipts at the 11 principal 
markets of the country for September 
totalled 1,974,000, the fifth largest for 
September since 1910. At Chicago the 
receipts at 528,084 were the third 
largest for September since 1900. At 
Omaha the receipts at 173,000 were the 
fourth largest for the month in 32 
years, and at Kansas City the receipts 
at 197,632 were the largest for Septem- 
ber since 1923. 

The average weight of hogs at Chi- 
cago at 246 Ibs. compared with 242 lbs. 
a year ago and 254 lbs. in September, 
1927. At Omaha the average weight at 
270 lbs. compared with 265 Ibs. last 
September and 286 lbs. in September 
of two years ago. At Kansas City the 
average weight was 229 lIbs., being 3 
Ibs. heavier than that of last Sep- 
tember. 
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Packers’ Provision Stocks 


_A decline in the stocks of all pro- 
visions and lard during the past two 
weeks is noted by the Institute of 
American Meat Packers as a result of 
reports of stocks on hand received from 
91 companies representing 70 to 75 
per cent of the industry. 

The general summary of provision 
stocks and prices on September 28, 
1929, with comparisons is as follows: 

Compared Compared 
with with 


2 wks. ago, one yr. ago, 


Products on hand now’ stocksare stocks are 
Totals and groups: 
All pork cured, curing, 
and frozen for cure, 
= Saar 6.3% less 14.8% more 
Not including lard.. 6.4% less 18.2% more 
= ES -. 47% less 16.5% more 
s > y- 
Po Ao gd ° manos 2.4% less 21.0% more 
n en meats 
Mt. wud ae pease 25.7% less 8.2% more 
s be cure: 
and frozen meats, 
PUREE) ic cvcccccs 7.0% less 18.8% more 
Individual items: 
Hams, all (regular and 
skinned, sweet pkid., 
dry-cured and frozen, 
mage a ‘ © <2 2.4% less 21.9% more 
a » e as 
“be adnedeso's eso 14.5% less 65.5% more 
Bellies, all, except of ” 
PL. steshshetcnscs 11.6% less 4.4% more 
Bellies, D. 8S. . ven 0.8% less 7.6% more 
TE wee nebscbesecese's 5.5% less 0.3% more 


Hog Slaughters. 

The federal inspected slaughter at 
the 9 principal markets for the four 
weeks ended September 28, 1929, was 
1,448,000 compared with 1,107,000 head 
in the same period of 1928, an increase 
of 30.8 per cent. 

Receipts of hogs at the 20 markets 

for the four weeks ending September 
28, 1929, were 2,116,000 compared with 
1,835,000 in the same period last year, 
an increase of 15.3 per cent. 
_ The total federal inspected slaughter 
in September, 1929 (estimated) was 
3,000,000 head, compared with 2,508,000 
in September, 1928, an increase of 19.6 
per cent. The 4-year average, 1925- 
1928, was 2,564,000, indicating an in- 
creased slaughter in September, 1929, 
over this average of 17.0 per cent. 

For the 11 months ended September 
30, 1929 (this year partly estimated), 
the total federal inspected slaughter 
was 45,150,000 compared with 44,401,- 
000 last year and 41,284,000 the 4-year 
average, 1925-1928. 

Comparative Total Stocks. 
(Figures in million lbs., 000,000 omitted.) 


1929. 1928. 1927. 1926. 1925 
‘Total stocks, excl. lard: 
September 1 ........ 683 767 623 584 
October 1 (this yr. 

GEE.) ccccccccccess 515 609 514 467 
Increase or decrease. .—112-—168—158 —109 —-117 
Increase or decrease, 

DOP GO cccccsces —15.6-—-24.6—20.6—17.5—20.0 
Pork produced under 

federal inspection 

during Sept., excl. 

lard (this yr. est.).. 438 354 369 379 371 


Provision stocks at end of September, 
as reported to Institute, follow: 
(000 omitted.) 








Sept. Sept. Sept 
28, 14, 29. 
1929. 1929. 1929 
Dry Salt Meats: 
err 81,845 82,479 76,052 
fk eee 17,214 19,860 10,122 
All other D. 8S. cuts... 15,213 17,605 11,907 
Total D. S. meats...114,272 119,944 98,061 
S. P. and D. C. meats 
(cured and in cure): 
Regular hams ......... 73,565 77,517 ¢ 
Skinned hams ......... 91,412 91,991 6 
PEMD ‘ccnesiececesees 23,974 26,818 15,107 
DEE ddetnndsdntccces 59,469 58,3386 54,918 
All other S. P. and 
D. OC. cuts .......... 17,502 17,849 14,2338 
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272,511 219,696 
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Green Frozen Meats 
(for cure): 














Regular hams ........ 2,021 2,098 2,366 
Skinned hams ........ 2,392 1,942 1,130 
PIED ccccvccvccveces 1,564 3,051 5 
BREED co ccccvccccsccce 39,619 58,746 39,986 
All other pork frozen 
for cure (not incl. 
pork loins, etc.).... 4,088 6,020 2,101 
Total frozen meats.. 49,684 66,857 45,908 
Total all meat cuts...... 429,878 459,312 363,665 
DD sstecccccevasepevess 84,992 89,95) 84,722 
Grand total, incl. lard..514,870 549,262 448,387 


CHICAGO PROVISION STOCKS. 

Stocks of provisions in Chicago at 
the close of business on September 30, 
1929, with comparisons, are reported by 
the Chicago Board of Trade as follows: 


Sept. 30, 


Sept. 30, Aug. 31, 
1929. 1929. 1928. 

Mess pork, new 

made since Oct. 

» ae WENS.... 909 780 801 
Other kinds of 

barreled pork, 

WEES. ccccccces. 22,197 37,916 10,889 
r. S. lard, made 

since Oct. 1, 

28, weeess++. 69,984,816 80,097,407 64,100,111 
Pr. §. lard, made 

Oct. 1, ’27, to 

SS, eer 268,000 1,020,000 
Other kinds of 

lard, Ibs. ..... 15,463,420 16,865,064 7,746,789 
Ss. R. sides, made 

since Oct. . 

7, Ms, occu 202,360 737,951 819,274 
D. S. clear bellies, 

made since Oct. 

1, °28, Ibs..... 21,406,079 29,258,955 19,072,849 
D. S. rib bellies 

made since Oct. 

1, “SR, Ws..... 2,976,628 3,671,277 2,513,204 
Extra 8. C. sides, 

made since Oct. 

eS Se 170,529 142,494 147,503 
S. ©. sides, Ibs..- 72,200 Be, aideuse~ 
PD. §. short fat 

backs, Ibs. ... 5,075,600 5,609,255 3,128,570 
D. §. shoulders, 

DR, caewcesbene .s0sbsecss cnsednides 206,816 
Ss. P. hams, Ibs... 22,950,833 26,974,294 16,514,959 
S. P. skinned 


hams, Ibs. .... 
S. P. bellies, Ibs. 
S. P. Californias 
or picnics, 8S. P. 


21,733,792 
14,835,140 


21,542,144 
18,625,102 


12,653,299 


20,166,641 


Boston shoul- 

ders, Ibe. ..... 6,914,721 9,236,765 2,399,809 
S. P. shoulders, 

WOR,  ccussenescn 292,078 250,881 93,493 
Other cuts of 

meats, Ibs. ... 6,418,115 6,894,103 5,996,069 
Total cut meats, 

MS sonaeressee 103,048,075 122,946,303 83,712,576 


+ fo 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 

Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Oct. 4, 1929, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 116,451 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 15,263 quarters. 

Exports of the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 103,755 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 15,262 quarters. 


October 5, 1929. 


PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States during 
the week ended Sept. 28, 1929, are re- 
ported as follows: 


HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 


Jan. 1, 

——Week ended—— _'29 to 
Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 

28, 29, 21, 28, 
1929. 1928. 1929. 1929. 
Mlbs. Mlbs. Mlbs. M lbs. 
WEE a scios censces 1,310 1,968 1,192 99,832 
TD. BGRSIBME. «cc ccsce cece He eee. 1,083 
United Kingdom .... 1,217 682 1,086 79,320 
Other Europe ....... .... sens Svs ee 

GUE vcacscsncescece 19 1,254 15 5,361 
Other countries 74 32 91 12,923 


BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS. 





WE soon esccvenss 2,027 2,923 1,831 109,973 
To Germany ....... 348 113 344 7,782 
United Kingdom 761 2,421 1,088 46,183 
Other Europe ...... 853 317 367 38,890 
CR ceacccnsvcasesc osee oeee 43 10,641 
Other countries ..... 65 72 39 = «6,527 

LARD. 

DOOR - deecdexssese 9,177 11,461 13,072 582,688 
To Germany 1,589 4,699 5,885 145,790 
Netherlands ... 1,173 101 703 30,755 
United Kingdom 4,219 4,202 3,792 176,053 
Other Europe ....... »387 681 878 66,446 

MR cccnscccecccece 484 1,431 1,279 58,385 
Other countries ..... 325 347 535 105,259 
PICKLED PORK. 

| re 369 386 487 31,335 
To United Kingdom. 13 54 5 5,420 
Other Europe ...... 7 bees 1 2,786 
SN.” vases nose onic 313 282 460 §=7, 755 
Other countries ..... 36 50 21 «15,374 

TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended Sept. 28, 1929. 
Hams and Pickled 
shoulders, Bacon, Lard, pork, 
Mibs. MlIbs. MIbs. M lbs. 

 SRCLES OOS 1,310 2,027 9,177 369 
BROBTON . nc cw esccces Si ase 5 ipl 
rs Pee 867 492 1,674 101 
Port Huron ........ 412 65 1,777 22h 
New Orleans ....... St 8 808 36 
a. ar 1,462 4,672 7 

DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 
Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 

Exported to: M Ibs. M lbs 
United Kingdom (Total)......... 1,217 761 
EROUEMOEL os cc cncsnccossuveveseess 739 620 
EMO occ cde cecescnsseesesicves 265 74 
ey SPL ESTS EEE ERLE CLL. 7 bs 
CN gata chs ov vel aa ales un'4 4.0 WES 133 28 
Other United Kingdom......... 73 39 


Exported to: 
Germany (Total) 
Hamburg ..ccccccccccccece 
Other Germany 





What precautions should be observed 
in cooking blood? Ask “The Packer’s 
Encyclopedia,” the “blue book” of the 
meat packing industry. 








JULY BY-PRODUCTS YIELDS. 
The estimated yield and production of by-products from slaughters under 
federal inspection in July, 1929, are reported, with comparisons, by the Uv. 8. 


Department of Agriculture as follows: 


Average wt. 
per animal. 
° 





Per cent of 
live weight. 
2 


Production ~ 





° . = 
_ “3 “8 pS 
TN oo o a Sa 

Q . a2 . a 4 . . a) 
r'¢ & q¢ & bf 8 g rn 
an) eS a g S 4 Ss al a2 
ae " ae pe ne gy ais oa te 
>e > pe »& Pe 2 > > uf 
Pm oF me 8 UR UR CUR , oe 

Lbs. Lbs. Pct. Pet. M Ibs. M Ibs M lbs. M Ibs. Pet. 
Edible beef fat!........37,96 39.69 3.98 4.19 311,665 28,792 25,675 27,850 96.73 
Edible beef offal.......30.63 31.11 3.21 3.28 251,928 21,929 20,207 21,829 99.54 
Cattle hides .......... 62.14 61.89 6.51 6.53 514,705 49,588 41,084 48,700 88.13 
Edible calf fat!........ 1.438 1.33 -79 -71 6,445 535 484 482 90.09 
Edible calf offal........ 7.09 7.44 3.97 3.95 31,877 2,758 2,691 2,694 97.68 
EAR on ccccccescceccece .56 38.97 15.46 15,59 1,670,078 128,930 108,522 139,693 108.35 
Edible hog offal. . ° 7.98 8.14 3.19 0,109 19,651 21,425 28,605 145.57 
Pork trimmings R 16.18 6.04 6.47 652,090 41,598 46,123 57,999 139.48 
Inedible hog grease*... 2.70 3.02 1.17 1.21 127,338 10,367 8,6 10,862 104.77 
Edible sheep fat'...... 2.09 1.73 2.55 2.23 8,644 1,853 1,914 2,168 117.00 
Adible sheep offal....... 2.05 1.98 2.50 2.55 28,131 1,856 2,129 2,481 183.67 

! Unrendered ? Rendered. 
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Tallow 


TALLOW—tThe feature in this mar- 
ket at New York last week was the 
development of an easier trend. Some 
500,000 lbs. of extra f.o.b. changed 
hands at 8'%4c, a decline of %c from 
the recent highs. This was followed 
by business in outside extra at 8%c 
f.o.b. Consumers backed away from 
the market and succeeded in bringing 
about selling and liquidation on the 
part of holders as well as creating a 
weaker tone generally. 

It appeared as though more stuff 
came out at the lower levels than had 
been expected. The technical position 
of the market had been weakened 
somewhat by the persistent advances of 
late, but there were no indications of 
any increased production of tallow or 
other greases. Extra f.o.b. was later 
offered at 84c and the indications were 
that buyers were unwilling to pay 
more than 8%c f.o.b. Offerings dried 
up on the decline, however, and the 
market assumed an awaiting attitude. 

At New York, special loose was 
quoted at 84% @8%c; extra, 8% @84c; 
edible, 854c. 

At Chicago, the market was quiet 
and featureless, but the tone was 
barely steady. There was no pressure 
from large producers due to the well 
sold-up position of the market, while 
inquiries were fairly good. Buyers’ 
ideas were under the market. At Chi- 
cago, edible was quoted at 9%4c; fancy, 
9@9%c; prime packer, 8%c; No. 1, 
8@8%c; No. 2, 74 @T%c. 

At the London auction, 673 casks were 
offered and 133 sold. Prices were un- 
changed to 6d lower than the previous 
week. Mutton was quoted at 40s@ 
41s 6d; beef, 39s@48s; good mixed, 
36s@39s 6d. At Liverpool, Australian 
tallow. was unchanged for the week. 
Fine was quoted 41s and good mixed 
39s 9d. 

STEARINE—The market was mod- 
erately active, but the tone firmer. 
Offerings were limited, and some busi- 
ness was reported in oleo at 114%c New 
York, with the market later quoted at 
that level. At Chicago, trade was quiet 
but the market steady. Oleo was quoted 
at 10%c. 

OLEO OILS—Aside from a steady 
tone, the market was dull and feature- 
less, with extra New York quoted at 
11%@11%c; medium, 10%@10%c; 
lower grades, 10c. At Chicago, extra 
was quiet at 11c. 








See page 41 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—A moderate consuming 
demand and a steady tone featured the 
market the past week, with edible, New 
York quoted at 15%c; extra winter, 
14%c; extra, 12%4c; extra No. 1, 12c; 
No. 1, 11%c; No. 2, 11%c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—The market held 
rather steady and demand was moder- 
ate. At New York, pure was quoted at 
14%c; extra, 12%c; No. 1, 12c; cold 
test, 18%c. 

GREASES—The market for greases 
the past week was moderately active, 
and after displaying a firm tone for a 
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and Grease Markets 
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time ultimately eased with the setback 
in tallow. Operations in greases, on 
the whole, were not large, but consum- 
ers showed a tendency to hold off 
pending developments. 

While sellers were rather steady in 
their ideas, prices were off at least %c 
lb. from the recent levels. This gave 
the market an easier appearance. 
Aside from heavy bodied greases, the 
demand was said to be limited, however, 
and this has been a feature for some 
time past. 

At New York, superior house was 
quoted at 7%@8c; choice yellow and 
house, 73%@7%4c; A white, 7%c; B 
white, 75gc; choice white, 8% @9c. 

At Chicago, there was little feature 
to the market for greases. Trade was 
rather quiet, but large producers were 
not inclined to offer freely due to the 
closely sold-up position of the market. 
Inquiries were reported good from con- 
suming points. At Chicago, brown was 
quoted 74% @7%c; yellow, 744@75c; B 
white, 7%c; A white, 8%c; choice 
white, 856c. 

~ eo 


By-Products Markets 


Chicago, Oct. 3, 1929. 
Blood. 
Blood market continues quiet and 
somewhat easier, although good in- 
quiry is reported the past few days. 


Unit 
Ammonia. 


Ground and unground.........--..se00. $4.85@5.00 
Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 
Not much feeding tankage materials 

being offered at this time, most pro- 

ducers being well covered. Market is 
rather nominal. 
Unit Ammonia. 


Ground, 11% to 12% ammonia. .$ @ 5.25 & 10 
Unground, 11% to 12% ammonia 5.10@ 5.25 & 10 


Ground, to 8% ammonia...... 4.60@ 4.85 & 10 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia.... 4.40@ 4.65 & 10 
ERNE SEE Svcs ccm ercccdabeves 3.85@ 4.10 
Steam bone meal, special feeding, 

ONE. WON re cavenesescceheseepete 42.00@42.50 


Fertilizer Materials. 


Heavy sales and shipments of fer- 
tilizer material as season opens. Good 
inquiry and market active. High grade 
ground selling for $3.50 to $3.75 & 10c, 


Chgo. 
Unit Ammonia. 


High grd. ground, 10@11% am..$ 3.50@ 3.75 & 10 
Low grd., and ungr., 6-9% am.. 8.50 & 10 
HOok MeO). vcvccccsescseccvace 3.25 
Bone tankage, low grd., per ton 24.00@25.00 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 
No activity reported in bone meals of 
fertilizer grade. Prices nominal. 


Per Ton. 
Baw DOA WA |. csccccscssvivececce $50. 55.00 
Steam, ground, 3 & 50......sseseeee 31.00@32.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50..........-- 29.00@31.00 
Cracklings. 


Market for cracklings is nominal 
just now, with little product offered and 


buyers holding off, both in inquiry and 
purchases. 
Per Ton. 


Hard pressed and exp. unground, per 


WMIE PROTEIN .occcccccccccccncccese $ 1.15@ 1.20 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality 75.00@80.00 
Soft pred. beef, ac. grease & quality 55.00@60.00 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 

No change in market for gelatine and 
glue stocks. Fair amount of interest is 
being shown by buyers, but stocks not 
heavy. 


Per Ton. 
oe Fg See $38.00@42.00 
HilGe trimmings oc occ ccsecesesccces 30.00@33.00 
NNN. MI od cS ds wacecduacaeccsneans 42.00@43.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.... 46. 47.00 
Sinews, pizzles ........-.eeeseee+++ 35.00@36.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per Ib... 5c 

Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 

Per Ton. 
Horns, according to grade.......... $75.00@150.00 
Mfg. shim DOMES........cccscccscres 56.00@180.00 
reer er 45.00@ 47.00 
PURE DOME: ooo scccicvecdiccauctcccss 27.00@ 28.00 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Animal Hair. 


Some sales black winter hair report- 
ed at 7%c, and grey winter at 5%c. 
Better inquiry expected in next two 
weeks as contract time for winter 
grades approaches. 


Coil and fleld dried............5..0005 2 2%e 
Processed grey, summer, per Ib....... 4 5c 
Processed grey, winter, per Ib........ 5%@ Bc 
Cattle switches, each*..............+- 4 5e 


*According to count. 

EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, Oct. 2, 1929.—Prices on 

both feeding and fertilizer materials in 

the New York market remained un- 
changed over the week, because there 
has not been enough trading in any 
particular material to make for changes. 

While unground dried fish scrap is be- 

ing cut down in production, the price 

has not advanced, due to the small buy- 
ing interest. 

Probably we would see lower prices 
on some materials because of the lack 
of demand, were it not for the fact that 
offerings of such materials as tankage, 
blood and cracklings are quite limited. 


SAUSAGE CASINGS FROM CHILE. 

During the quarter ended June 30, 
1929, exports of sausage casings from 
Chile to the United States totaled 
52,851 Ibs., valued at $26,388, compared 
with 35,785 Ibs. valued at $21,021 dur- 
ing the same period of 1928, it is re- 
ported by Vice Consul Willis at Val- 
paraiso, Chile. 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 

Exports of lard from New York City, 
Sept. 1 to Sept. 30, 1929, totaled 33,- 
704,475 Ibs.; tallow, none; greases, 
1,895,000 Ibs.; stearine, 14,000. 












THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc. 


COVINGTON, KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 
Both Soft and Hard Pressed 
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Saves Labor in the Margarine Plant 
RE is the very machine you have been waiting 


for. It establishes a new era in this line of 
DOERING CONTINUOUS 


production — the 
WORKER. 


increase your 








C. Doering & Son 


You profits 
DOERING. CONTINUOUS WORKER for the mar- 
garine plant requires less labor, is more sanitary, 
and is vastly more economical than the old system. 


Some of the nation’s prominent packers have 
found this out, and are steady users of the 
DOERING CONTINUOUS WORKER. 


once 
1375-9 W. Lake St. 
Chicago for full 
details 








because the 


Write at 
















Ask about our New Tierce Emptying Machine 








MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 2, 1929.—Cot- 
ton seed for the moment seem to have 
stabilized around present level and are 
moving in a very narrow range, but 
$37.75 was bid for October after the 
third call, and $38.75 for November, 
while March sold at $42.50 and $42.55. 
Futures continue to hold a premium 
over spots and a rather stiff carrying 
charge premium for the deliveries be- 
yond October. 

Outside interest seems to be on the 
buying side mostly, this interest offset 
only partially by hedging. The premiums 
on the deliveries beyond October are 
holding firm and will only be decreased 
by an increase in hedges or a further 
decline in the products. 

Cottonseed meal averaged dull but 
at slightly higher prices early, and the 
volume of trade did not increase until 
near the close, at just a little above last 
night. Spot values in this section are 
only steady, at about a basis of the 
October option, while Texas is hold- 
ing relatively firm at only 50c under the 
highs of the season. The market is in 
a position to go either way from pres- 
ent levels, and apparently the next in- 
centive will be the government crop 
estimate. 

oo 


PEARSALL IN COAST FIELD. 

The B. S. Pearsall Butter Co., of 
Elgin, Ill., have just incorporated a new 
company, the B. S. Pearsall Co., with a 
paid in capital stock of $50,000, taking 
over the buildings and machinery of the 
Super Foods Corporation, Long Beach, 
Calif., on October 1st. 

The B. S. Pearsall Co. is a subsidiary 
of the B. S. Pearsall Butter Co., of 
Elgin. The B. S. Pearsall Butter Co. 
started with $35,000 invested capital, 
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The Blanton Company 
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and now has a book value of more 
than $750,000. 

The separate incorporation was 
formed because of the fact that they 
do not expect to manufacture butter in 
their Long Beach plant. They will 
manufacture nut margarine, and also 
mayonnaise, Thousand Island dressing 
and relish spread at Long Beach. The 
present distribution of Elgin nut mar- 
garine and Elgin mayonnaise, Thou- 
sand Island dressing and relish spread 
west of Salt Lake City, including distri- 
bution in California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Nevada, Arizona, Idaho and Utah, 
will be turned over to the West coast 
plant, and intensive selling and adver- 
tising campaigns will be conducted to 
materially increase distribution and 
sales in that territory. 

The factory at Long Beach is one of 
the most modern-equipped food plants 
in the country. The field out there is 
very fertile, consumption of both nut 
margarine and mayonnaise products in 
California particularly being greater 
than any other state in the Union. 

B. S. Pearsall, founder and head of 
both the B. S. Pearsall Butter Co. and 
the B. S. Pearsall Co., is president of 
the Illinois Manufacturer’s Casualty 
Association, and connected with many 
civic and business enterprises in addi- 
tion to his business. Richard Pearsall, 
who for years has been connected with 
the B. S. Pearsall Butter Co. of Elgin, 
in an executive capacity, is leaving to 
take up his residence and the manage- 
ment of the B. S. Pearsall Co. at Long 
Beach, Calif. 

or <r 


CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, Oct. 1, 1929.—Extra tal- 

low, f.o.b. seller’s plant, 8% @8%c 

Ib.; Manila cocoanut oil, tanks, New 

York, 7%ec Ib.; Manila cocoanut oil, 

tanks, coast, 7c lb.; Cochin cocoanut 

oil, barrels, New York, 9@9%4c. 

P. S. Y. cottonseed oil, barrels, New 
York, 10%@10%c lb.; crude corn oil, 
barrels, New York, 104%@10%c Ib.; 
olive oil foots, barrels, New York, 
9@9%c lb.; 5 per cent yellow olive oil, 
barrels, New York, $1.05@1.10 gal. 

Crude soya bean oil, barrels, New 
York, 18@13%c lb.; palm kernel oil, 
barrels, New York, 94% @9%c Ib.; red oil, 
barrels, New York, 11@11%c lb.; Nigre 
palm oils, casks, New York, 7% @8c 
Ib.; Lagos palm oil, casks, New York, 
84%4@8%c lb.; glycerine, soaplye, 6% @ 
7c lb.; glycerine, C. P., 18% @14c Ib.; 
glycerine, dynamite, 10%c Ib. 


SHORTENING AND OIL PRICES. 

Prices of shortening and salad and 
cooking oils on Thursday, Oct. 3, 1929, 
based on expressions of member com- 
panies of the Shortening and Oil Divi- 
Sion of the Interstate Cottonseed Crush- 
ers Association, were as follows: 


Shortening. 

North and Northeast: Per Ib. 
Carlots, 26,000 Ube, ...ccsccccccccsee 11 
SAO SU. BG UD noc ccccccvesoccsses 11% 
— ee Oe eer 114% 

—, 

Seng Mieke <ctuane awe bene’s 10% 

ae on BED BOB. secasscccscccs 114 

PGES GORGES coc De ccsccecctcccccvces @l11y 
Salad Oil. 

North and Northeast: 

Ce, Oe TE. sev ecccvccccccic @10% 
D BU. COE DD cccccccosevccccsceses bre 
ey DES aides bac cadesecdcoges ues 11% 

South: 

ss mgd i Perr reer rrr rk 104% @10% 
I ME OE Coe cneavevsavesessaa 11 114 
DOW BG. cewccvevveccccvctvcevas he ttt 

POOR SAGES ones tivcnee vocscinsocads’s @u1y 


Cooking Oil—White. 
Ye per Ib, less than salad oll. 
Cooking Oil—Yellow. 
4c per Ib. less than salad oil. 
oo > 
COCOANUT OIL IMPORTS. 

Imports of cocoanut oil into the 
United States in June, 1929, totaled 
32,571,066 Ibs. valued at $2,456,628, of 
which all but 100 Ibs. came from the 
Philippine Islands, according to state- 
ment of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. Copra imports for June 
totaled 47, 655, 869 lbs. valued at $2,063,- 
326, of which 13,998,084 Ibs. valued at 
$644,009 originated in the Philippines, 
and 17,476,330 Ibs. valued at $746,138 in 
Australia. 

~~ fe 

OLEOMARGARINE EXPORTS. 

Exports of oleomargarine from the 
United States during August, 1929, 
totaled 73,776 lbs., against 48,040 Ibs. 
in August, 1928. Exports for the 8 
months ended August this year were 
582,881 lbs., compared with 469,379 Ibs. 
the same period last year, according 
to the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 


Economics. 
on > 
COTTON MEAL TO BARBADOS. 
Importation of cottonseed meal intv 
Barbados, British West Indies, has 
been prohibited by a governmental 
order effective on Aug. 29, 1929, ac- 
cording to cable advices to the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 
de - 


How do you deodorize vegetable oils? 
Ask “The Packer’s Encyclopedia,” the 
“blue book” of the industry. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Market Fairly Active—Prices Cover 
Narrow Limits—Undertone Steady— 
Crude, Seed Moving Slowly—Cash 
Trade Better—Lard Weakness In- 
fluence—Cotton Reports Less Favor- 
able—Sentiment Mixed. 

A fair volume of trade and a rather 
steady market featured cotton oil on 
the New York Produce Exchange the 
past week, but prices moved over nar- 
row limits, backing and filling with a 
mixed trade. Commission houses were 
on both sides and outside conditions 
were rather mixed, but, everything con- 
— the market again did fairly 
well. 

Refiners’ brokers were buyers of the 
nearbys and sellers of the futures, while 
there was evidence at times of refiners’ 
pressure on March and May, partly 
looked upon as hedging and partly felt 
to represent a tendency to keep the 
market in a stabilized position. Large 
Middle Western and Southern refiners 
were credited with selling. 

On the other hand, local refining in- 
terests were on the buying side and 
there was absorption of December and 
March, at one time credited to a Cali- 
fornia refiner and felt to have reflected 
lifting of hedges against cash _busi- 
ness. 

Florida Storm an Influence. 

There was some improvement in out- 
side speculative buying power, follow- 
ing the upturn in cotton and unfavor- 
able weather conditions in the Eastern 
belt as a result of the tropical storm. 
The latter, however, quickly petered 
out; but at no time was there any un- 
due pressure on the future market. 

The ring crowd were mixed in their 
views and were operating on both sides, 
largely in a scalping way, with few 
fixed ideas as to what to anticipate for 
the immediate future. 

Reports of improvement in cash oil 
demand brought about some buying at 
times. On the other hand, the per- 
sistent weakness in the lard market 
served to make for scattered liquidation 
and selling of oil, or at least to keep 
bullishness down in many directions. It 
was noticeable that when cotton showed 
a tendency to ease, oil sagged readily, 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


with the result that a feeling over- 
spread the ring that there would be lit- 
tle in the way of important price de- 
velopments during the accumulation 
period of seed and crude. 

In some quarters the impression pre- 
vailed that the market is within 4c per 
lb. of the possible lows, and this served 
to make for buying on a scale down. 
However, there are others well versed 
on the situation who can find little or 
no reason for expecting any important 
enhancement in values. 

As a result there is a tendency to 
await developments, or at least some 
new feature, although it is generally 
admitted that the technical position of 
the market is better than it was a short 
while ago. 

Deliveries of about 5,300 bbls. on Oc- 
tober contracts brought commission 
house liquidation in the spot position, 
but the urgent selling in the current 
month quickly spent its force. The oil 
was tendered from store at New York 
by one of the leading refiners who took 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Oct. 3, 1929.—De- 
clining lard and cotton, with prospects 
for better weather in the eastern belt, 
caused lower prices in cotton oil, with 
freer offerings of crude resulting in 
numerous sales, Valley at 7.40@7.55c 
and Texas at 7%sc, according to time 
of shipment. Some Valley mills offer- 
ing crude for shipment October to 
January, indicating liberal crush ex- 
pectations. Bleachable steady at 8.35c, 
loose, New Orleans, demand moderate. 
Nine hundred bbls.:additional bleachable 
were tendered this week and promptly 
accepted. A further decline of 4c per 
Ib. on May attracted good buying from 
soap makers. 

Memphis. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 3, 1929.—Crude 
oil sold freely at 75sc this week in the 
Valley; 41 per cent meal, $40.00; loose 
cottonseed hulls, $6.00, Memphis. 
Weather clear and cool. 


back some of the tenders, but a fair 
proportion of the deliveries were 
stopped by commission houses and lo- 
cal cash handlers. This served to check 
the relative weakness in October, al- 
though the month went to 50 points un- 
der March. 


Crude and Seed Are Steady. 


Little or nothing was heard regard- 
ing the seed market the past week, but 
the indications were that prices were 
holding rather steady, and movement 
from first hands was slow. As a re- 
sult offerings of crude oil were light, 
with the market about steady, a little 
changing hands in the Southeast at 7%c 
and 75¢c, in the Valley at 7%c, and in 
Texas at 746c, with the latter market 
later called 7%@7%c nominal. 

That the bulk of the pressure of the 
new crop is yet to be felt is admitted, 
but expectations here are that refiners 
will readily absorb crude offerings 
within a fraction range around the 
present levels. 

Extra tallow, after selling here at 
8%c f.o.b., and causing some talk of oil 
being close to the soap kettle, eased off 
to 83% @8%4c, so that there was little 
aid from that direction. 


Crop Estimates Vary. 


Heavy unfavorable rains fell in the 
Eastern belt as a result of the storm, 
and led to expectations of considerable 
damage both as to quantity of the crop 
and possibly to quality of the oil. How- 
ever, the extent of the damage remains 
te be seen. 

The private estimates showed a tend 
ency to lower crop ideas, one report 
placing the condition at 52.7 per cent, 
and the crop at 14,700,000 bales, against 
their estimate of 15,150,000 bales the 
previous month. Another estimated 
the condition at.53.7 per cent and the 
crop at 15,505,000 bales, while still an- 
other made condition 52.4 per cent, 
against 57.3 per cent a month ago. 

The lard stocks at Chicago decreased 
nearly 6,000,0000 Ibs. the last half of 
the month and nearly 12,000,000 Ibs. for 
the entire month, totaling 85,448,236 
lbs., against 97,280,471 lbs. a month 
ago and 72,866,900 lbs. at this time last 
year. 




















ASPEGREN & CO., Inc. 


450 Produce Exchange Bldg. 


New York City, N. Y. 
BROKERS 


COTTON SEED OIL 


ORDERS SOLICITED 


TO BUY OR SELL PRIME YELLOW COTTON SEED OIL ON 
THE NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE FOR SPOT OR FUTURE DELIVERY 
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FOUR 


DELIVERY POINTS 


Established for the New Or- 
leans Refined Cotton Seed 
Oil Contract, viz.: 

NEW ORLEANS, at Basis. 

Dallas, Tex. at 35 points off 

basis. 
| Houston, Tex. at 35 points 
off basis. 

Memphis, Tenn. at 5 points 

on basis. 

Goes into effect with 
March contracts and there- 
after. 

In transit oil may be or- 
dered shipped to certain des- 
tinations at fixed freight dif- 
ferentials. 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Trade Extension Committee 
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The Procter & Gamble Co. 


Refiners of all Grades of 


COTTONSEED 
OIL 


PURITAN, Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS, Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS, Prime Summer White 
STERLING, Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD Cooking Oil 

JERSEY Butter Oil 

MOONSTAR Cocoanut Oil 

P &G SPECIAL (hardened) Cocoanut Oil 


General Offices: 
CINCINNATI * OHIO 
Cable Address: “Procter” 


— ee 


The Edward Flash Co. 


17 State Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Brokers Exclusively 


ALL VEGETABLE OILS 


In Barrels or Tanks 


COTTON OIL FUTURES 


On the New York Produce Exchange 





COTTONSEED OIL — New York 
market transactions: 


Friday, September 27, 1929. 


—Range— —Closing— 

Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
Ret sires se xew Aes si.ades 900 a . 
are 4700 923 910 Q9lla... 
BPs es oe 100 9382 932 925 a 939 
1 ae 1300 9389 9386 9388 a 940 
Se 2200 945 945 945 a.... 
SERRE Ss as 948 a 962 
Mar. .... 3800 962 960 961 a 962 
Te ge eee 964 a 975 
May. 2300 977 975 975 a 


Total. sales, including switches, 4, 400 
bbls. P. crude S. E. 7%c sales. 


Saturday, September 28, 1929. 


Se ene Se aS 900 a .... 
tides Gakeee eso eine > 910 a 930 
se is pei 8 ale wT cowl a 935 
OR 55s: 100 9387 987 9387 a.... 
OS PP ee yy eer 9438 a 944 
DO Gccss Sine Bean noes 945 a 955 
ey ee ee eee 958 a 959 
ea) yl eee 960 a 9738 
May ... 700 973 970 970a.... 


Total sales, including switches, 800 
bbls. P. crude S. E. 758¢ bid 
Monday, September 30, 1929. 


esac eae ew nor Aish 900 a 950 
SU ogy Ad eee weaicen ate 910 a 950 
ER RG Se cen eo Rae 920 a 930 
0 SES 400 937 9384 984 a.... 
Oe 400 948 940 939 a 940 
| are 940 a 952 
Mar. .... 3500 959 950 953 a 950 
BE sac <: soeet abba Sa% 955 a 965 
May ..... 1200 970 965 965 a 


Total sales, including — 5, 500 
bbls. P. crude S. E. 75%c b 


Tuesday, October y a 


MOE shes 350k soca ane 925 a 950 
Porc, ban Samat sess 920 a 950 

PRR en Pets Oa se 930 a 940 
Dec. ..... 3100 939 935 940 a 942 
Ee 1500 945 988 944 a 945 
MN chus 5: dieaet siti a cae 945 a 955 
Mar 9900 957 950 957 a 955 
a ck ers ee aaek cua 960 a 970 
May ..... 2700 971 968 970 a 971 


Total sales, including switches, 13,200 
bbls. P. crude S. E. 75%c bid 
Wednesday, October 2, 1929. 


Deir oo es eee ok 925 a 955 
BM: Gash gtne Seine SiS oe 920 a 955 
ONG 6 Sees Seed eke 920 a 940 
Dec 900 935 9383 9385 a 933 
By ti 300 944 939 987 a 938 
ee 100 940 940 940 a 950 
Mar 2900 958 949 949 a.... 
56 bs 100 960 960 950 a 962 
May 1500 965 .960 962 a - 960 


Total sales, including switches, 5,800 
bbls. P. crude S. E. 75%c sales. 


Thursday, October 3, 1929. 


ONE ivkes Kpadtot sane ie 920 a 955 
RU otic Mee Bae, eas 920 a 950 
ks Sic eek o As cule Site 910 a 926 
NN ia ces O31 9025. S25 a..... 
RS ol aed 985 929 929a.... 
MNS wa Gas" &: septaanianktn she Siae 930 a 940 
ER 945 940 940a.... 
PS S22: a nck et Sip eth 944 a 952 
OS ere 951 952 a 954 


957 
Sales, 11,100 bbls. 








See page 41 for later markets. 








COCOANUT OIL—A moderate busi- 
ness was passing in this market and the 
tone was steady, but several were look- 
ing on, owing to the easier tallow situa- 
tion. At New York, nearby tanks were 
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quoted at 7%c, futures at 74 @7%c. 
On the Pacific Coast, spot tanks were 
quoted at 7c. 

CORN OIL—The market was quiet 
but steady, owing to light offerings, 
with prices quoted at 8%c, f.o.b. mills. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Nominal condi- 
tions continued to prevail in this oil, 
with no offerings in evidence and prices 
on the Pacific Coast nominally quoted 
at 10% @11c. 

PALM OIL—A softer tone was re- 
ported in this market but business was 
limited. Easier feeling in tallow had 
some influence, but pressure of offer- 
ings of palm oil from abroad was lim- 
ited. At New York spot Nigre was 
quoted at 7%@7%c; shipment Nigre, 
7.35c; spot and shipment Lagos, 7% 


7%c. 

PALM KERNEL ‘OIL—The market 
continued a slow affair, with the tone 
about steady and barrels, New York, 
quoted at 8.35@8.40c, and tanks quoted 
at 7% @7%c. 

RUBBERSEED OIL—Offerings were 
limited and prices were quoted at 8%c 
for shipment. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—The market re- 
mained very quiet and about steady, 
with nearby foots, New York, quoted at 
8%c, and shipment foots quoted at 


856. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Demand for 
store oil was quiet, but the market was 
steady and quoted at %c over October. 
Southeast and Valley crude, 75&c sales; 
Texas, 7% @7'%4c nominal. 

on 


NEW ORLEANS OIL TRADING. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Sept. 30, 1929.- 
The shortage of good character cotton 
is keeping the basis high and that and 
the storm have given cotton values 
support, but cotton oil values seem des- 
tined to decline in spite of a lessening 
tendency in the estimates of production. 
The refiners who have correspondents 
and branch mills seem to believe the 
cotton production will reach 15,000,000 
bales but authorities now predict esti- 
mates around 14,700,000, and there are 
rumors that this week some will be 
published at a lower figure. 

Whether the yield is large or small, 
seems of little influence to cottonseed 
oil traders at the moment, unless the 
production should be short of require- 
ments. Except for isolated spots and 
one or two sections, the grade of crude 
is reported better than average and, 
therefore, this will add to refined pro- 
duction and reduce the soap stock per- 
centage, not a bullish situation on re- 
fined oil. 

It is understood that one large cot- 
ton oil company is stopping all notices 
and accepting tender of the oil. This 
has caused other refiners and shorts to 
narrow the differences and bid against 
each other for the October long con- 
tracts offered. The result of this com- 
petition is that longs are selling con- 
tracts on an excellent basis and dif- 
ference above crude. 

October and December are trading at 
20 points; October-January at 31 
points; October-March at 40 points and 
October-May at 52 points. 


—-———- 
HULL OIL MARKET. 
Hull, England, Oct. 2, 1929.—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 38s; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 34s. 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 

Hog products are more active and 
steadier due to a rally in lard, smaller 
hog receipts, a better hog market, a 
stronger technical position, better class 
buying power and some change of sen- 
timent. 

Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil fairly active, but under- 
tone weak. Refiners are persistent 
sellers of the late months. Commission 
houses are on both sides. Shorts are 
the best buyers. Cash trade is quieter, 
crude offerings larger and crude easier. 
Southeast Valley, 7%c sales; Texas, 
73e bid. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York, Friday noon, were: Oct. $9.20@ 
9.55; Nov., $9.10@9.25; Dec., $9.25@ 
9.29; Jan., $9.28@9.30; Feb., $9.30@ 
9.40; March, $9.41; April, $9.42@9.52; 
May, $9.53@9.54. 

Tallow. 

Tallow, extra, 8%c. 

Stearine. 

Stearine, oleo, 11%c. 

FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 

New York, Oct. 4, 1929.—Lard, 
prime western, $11.90; middle western, 
$11.75; city, 11%c; refined continent, 
12%c; South American, 125c; Brazil 
kegs, 135g¢; compound, 11%c. 

nn 
IMPORTS OF SAUSAGE CASINGS. 

Imports of sausage casings into the 
United States during August, 1929, ac- 
cording to advance report from_ the 
meats, oils and fats section of the U. S. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, were as follows: 

AUGUST, 1929. 





BRITISH PROVISION CABLE. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Liverpool, Oct. 3, 1929.—General pro- 
vision market continues dull. Demand 
very poor for hams, picnics, square 
shoulders and pure lard. Cumberlands 
and short clear backs, very firm. 

Friday’s prices were as_ follows: 
Hams, American cut, 100s; Liverpool 
shoulders, square, none; hams, long cut, 
108s; picnics, 76s; short backs, 96s; 
bellies, clear, 80s; Canadian, 100s; 
Cumberland, 88s; spot lard, 60s 6d. 

—_@— 

EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 

The market at Hamburg was steady, 
according to cable advices to the U 
Department of Commerce. Receipts of 
lard for the week were 2,234 metric tons. 
Arrivals of hogs at 20 of Germany’s 
most important markets were 91,000 at 
a top Berlin price of 19.03c per lb., com- 


4] 


pared with 96,000 at 16.00c per lb. for 
the same week last year. 

In the Rotterdam market demand is 
good. Oleo products offerings are few. 

The market at Liverpool shows little 
alteration. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 21,000 for the 
week, compared with 26,000 for the 
same week last year. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ending September 
27, 1929, was 79,000, compared with 
114,000 for the same week last year. 

-. ~—e-—-- 

LIVERPOOL PROVISION STOCKS. 

Stocks of provisions on hand at Liv- 
erpool on October 1, 1929, with compari- 
sons, as estimated by the Liverpool 
Provision Trade Association, were as 
follows: 


Oct. 1 Sept. 1, Oct. 1, 

1929. 1929. 1928. 
Bacon, lbs. ........ 3,693,312 5,089,920 2,718,464 
eS ae 1,598,872 1,854,608 1,008,224 
Shoulders, Ibs. .... 374,864 441,168 218,960 
Lard, tierces ...... 6 643 


89. 164 
Lard, refined, tons. . 4,939 5,746 3,080 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Oct. 3, 1929: 


Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
STEERS (700 lbs. up): 
ME c6 ven dtdastcciytnicddeddeness $21.00@22.00 $21.00@22.50  %22.00@24.00  $23.00@24.00 
err 18.50@21.00 19.00@22.50 20.00@22.50 
STEERS (550-700 lbs.) : 
i ateriahiawadnsnaasbconcies sa'as BB.CODIB.GO ccc eee 22.00@24.00 28.00@25.00 
MET Fanuc ik sod belceies Cac asweneseu ue 20.50@22.00 iw. see ee 19.00@22.50 20.00@22.50 
STEERS (500 lbs. up): 
PE, cdhiGa doc as coGielderdewevceves 15.50@18.50 16.50@18.50 14.00@19.00 15. 19,00 
Ot PITT Crr Eee eee 13.00@15.50 15.00@16.50 12.50@14.00 13,00@14.00 
STEDRS (1): 
Yearling (300-550 lbs.) : 
SAS Se eee asso ne  Seabcgeced 22.50@24.50 24. et 00 
CNPC COT deseo seccesccedveeess 20.50@ 23.00 Povcedeoes 19.00@22.50 23.00@ 24.00 
ST C040 0.5 «Siu adsense aoe vets TRE” | Sacocccces -) pasenaatee.. o6eue Geant 
cows: 
I ion 00.6 6.0bn 010 6n.0690e cd sWecsseuess 15.00@16.50 14.50@15.50 14.00@16.00 14.50@15.50 
BER. wcccdecccccceseesesecusesones 13.50@15.00 13.50@14.50 13.00@14.50 13.50@14.50 
ComMON ..-e eee eeeeereeececececcees 12.50@13.50 12.50@13.50 12.50@13.50 12.50@13.50 














Sheep, lamb Other ye ee 
and goat casings. 30'00@ 33.0 20.00 22.00 
casings, nspf. y ¥ : Y 
Origin. ibe Lbs. 18.00@20.00  17.00@19.00 
GOEMARY ccccccccccccccs 18,005 199,707 
Netherlands... cs: ieee 26,756 tee ToD 17.00@19.00 
RUOMA wcvccece e< a. $i... .enbes 14.00@16.00 15.00: 17.00 
CE Nencocbesesesepe 15.572 102,166 13.00@14.00 18.00 15.00 
Argentina ....e.e.ee+ees 37,047 427,216 3. F 4 0 
MEL Faiic ares vachieess (Me baare ‘275 | Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
Ss evccccesseunels. seeks 56,162 LAMB (88 lbs, down): 
ES oS accircalce Senn (ccehasee 107,677 Choice 00  24.00@25.00  23.00@26.00 24.00@25.00 
China ....... 45,589 44,922 00 23.00@24.00  22.00@24.00  23.00@24.00 
ww A Say rere ae.  .  . weears Medium 00 30.008028.00 21,00@22.00 20.00@22.00 
Turkey in Asia......... ere Co 00 —-17.00@20.00  19.00@21.00  18.00@20.00 
— piers ria nsnixs pret 122,216 LAMB (80-45 lbs.) : 
Se PEE: 10020042 60s i ae Choice .00 24.00@25.00  22.50@25.00  — 24.00@25.00 
Other countries.......... 50,120 46,031 Good 00  :28.00@24.00  22.00@23.00  23.00@24.00 
: 00  20.00@28.00  21.00@22.00  21.00@23.00 
SO eer 884,527 1,297,128 Common ... 00 = 17.00@20.00 =: 19.00@21.00  — 18.00@20.00 
LAMB (46-55 Ibs.) : 
seltttin nel ME ae 98S 5 bate eVicwiaweeues vase Se 20.00@21.00 22.00@23.00  21.00@23.00 nen 
LONDON MEAT IMPORTS. BEE Oe Seinen 19.00@20.00 21.00@22.00 20.00@22.00 19.00@21.00 
MUTTON (Ewe) 70 Ibs, down: 
. a sy fo ae ag oe * Good. ay ARPA S rr nee 10.50@12.00 11.00@13.00 11.00@13.50 ti comen.se 
on: on n Tr e 1 rs eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee ee eee ee je 50 9.00@11.00 9. . . . 
entral Markets during the SIS Na aes eae te ety 4 8.50 8.00@ 9.00 8.00@ 9.00 — 8.00@10.00 


eight months of 1929, were as follows: 
(Thousands omitted.) 








Beef, Mutton, Pork, Bacon, 
lbs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
United States... Be: Senenae 2,579 54,583 
GEUGURF .cccecs 9008 §=—BBOTE concen cocecee 
Argentina ...... 685,781 121,804 4,322 ....... 
Australia ...... ,000 «BT, TEA wee cee e eee 
New Zealand.... 11,287 245,384 15,278 ....... 
DOMMAFK ..c00s ccccccce accccee cscces 359,576 
(rish Free State ......... ssseee 19,863 34,046 
Netherlands .... ..ccscee cecvcee ote 74,762 
COmAdA .cccccce ccccccce avcccce cocccs 15,4038 
GROEER cicccece catences csccees. esveca 28,088 
Otner countries. 63,512 36,062 931 54,672 
‘Tot., Ist 8 mos.: 
ee 047 466,929 42,972 621,141 
WEBB .ccccccce 925,445 459,881 42,987 679,573 
ere 1,020,863 458,541 31,880 622,578 








BUTTS Boston Style: 

Be BB Bbc ccc cvecsccssvecesceses SA CA vad ipnce ge 21.00@23.00 21.00@24.00 
SPARB RIBS: 

EEE cock Spe cosesecesuesecsees Tee eka ecatae.  siddeeante 9 aeennemoan 
TRIMMINGS: 

MEE, Seccccscesecccccvccecsscccoes SRO... cccticcces cavetacsce.  sedvésddien 

BME cotcccccescccccccececscesccceces TRGOEAT TO ckccccccee § §«=—«.__— ds cnecccces§ «sow arsevne 


(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 Ibs. down at Chicago and New York. (2) Includes ‘‘skins on"’ 
at New York and Chicago, (3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 
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JULY MEAT CONSUMPTION. 
Federally inspected meats apparently 
available for consumption in July, 1929, 
with comparisons, as reported by the 





Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics: 
BERF AND VBAL. 

Per capita 

re ption, ‘ ption. 
Lbs. 
ee er 420,000,000 3.5 
June, 1920.......... 338,000,000 3.2 
Ty, BEB. .. ccccce 386,000,000 3.2 

PORK AND LARD. 
ee 604,000,000 5.0 
SS ESS 586,000,000 4.8 
SRF, THEBs ss ccwceces 560,000,000 4.7 
LAMB AND MUTTON. 
July, 10920.......... 48,000,000 39 
Se eee ,000,000 35 
Ss Be ns oporvce 39,000,000 3 
TOTAL MEATS. 
A ee 1,072,000, 000 S.8 
MN, Gs occcesses 1,016,000,000 8.4 
Se Se 986,000, 000 8.2 
ti 


PREDICT LESS LIVESTOCK. 

A decline of 5 per cent in the ship- 
ment of livestock during the closing 
three months of 1929 compared with 
the same period of 1928 is looked for 
by the Midwest Shippers’ Advisory 
Board according to reports presented 
at the fall meeting of the board, held 
at Des Moines, Iowa, October 3. 

A general increase of 1 per cent in 
the level of agricultural and industrial 
activity is looked for in the territory 
covered by the board’s activity, which 
is the states of Illinois, lowa, Wiscon- 
sin, western Indiana and northern 
Michigan. Increases are expected in 13 
of the 20 lines charted and a relative 
decrease was predicted for eight lines. 
Livestock is included in these eight 
lines as are poultry and dairy products 
in which a decline of 8 per cent is 
anticipated. ° 

The prospective freight car require- 
ments for these 20 commodities during 
the closing quarter of the year totals 
1,325,727 cars compared with 1,308,725 
~~ cars in the closing three months 
Oo ° 


——_—— 
NEW BOX IDEAS FOR PACKERS. 


Nathan Schwartz announces that the 
Protecto Box Corporation of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has taken over the Albert Paper 
Box Co. plant, Bush Terminal bldg., 
Brooklyn, to be a branch plant of the 
present one located at 1615-1623 Bed- 
ford ave., Brooklyn. The Bush Termi- 
nal plant is equipped with all sizes 
of single and two color presses of dif- 
ferent kinds and types for the manu- 
facture of boxes. 

The Protecto Box Corporation is a 
newcomer in the field and has made 
rapid strides with its patented boxes, 
which have been adopted by various 
industries. They employ engineers who 
go into packing departments of large 
concerns and build their boxes from the 
standpoint of saving time for packers. 
At the present time, among its pat- 
ents is one known as the “Time Saver” 
box, which has been adopted from coast 
to coast. In the short time this con- 
cern has been in business they have 
created many new boxes, most of which 
have been patented. The present or- 
ganization consists of David Levkoff, 
president; Conrad Bruns, vice-president, 
and Nathan Schwartz, treasurer. 
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SALT STAINS ON HIDES. 

A study of salt stains on hides will 
be made by the Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture as a part of its work on 
the conservation of hides and skins. 

Salt stains cause serious damage to 
hides and skins and constitute a prob- 
lem with which the leather industry is 
much concerned. Both tanners and 
packers are requested to submit to the 
bureau all data and observations they 
may have on salt stains, samples of 
hides and skins showing such stains or 
suspected of being stained, and also 
samples of salt known or suspected to 
be the cause of the trouble. 

Samples of hides and skins in the 
cured condition only should be sub- 
mitted, as leather samples or samples 
of hides from the limes or further 
along in the tannery will not be satis- 
factory. Keep a watch particularly for 
hides and skins showing yellow, blue, 
red or rust spots or streaks, and send 
samples of such to the Industrial-Farm 
Products Division, Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 


a Cea 


HIDE PRICE DIFFERENTIALS. 


The Adjustment Committee of the 
New York Hide Exchange on Sept. 26, 
1929, fixed the following price differ- 
entials between the basis grade and the 
premium and discount grades of hides 
deliverable against Exchange contracts, 
effective September 27 until further 
notice. 

FRIGORIFICO HIDES. 
Cents per lb. 


PRS on nnd sede es kendesecedenvecesag 2.75 premium 
Tdght steers .......cccseeee ..1.15 premium 
Cow: 





Do pend vonescnnshesecec's .-1.85 premium 
Ex. light cows and steers.........- 1.80 premium 
PACKER HIDES. 

Heavy native steers .........-+-++6. 2.50 premium 
Ex. light native steers .............. .50 premium 
Heavy native cows ..........-+-+:- 2.00 premium 
Light native COWS ...........+se08+ Basis 

Heavy butt branded steers.......... 2.00 premium 
Heavy Colorado steers............+. 1.00 premium 
Heavy Texas steers .......... .....2.00 premium 
Light Texas steers .........csceeee .50 premium 
Bx. light Texas steers ............ .50 discount 
Branded COWS ..........0s+seeee++++ .50 discount 

PACKER TYPE HIDES. 

Branded cows and steers............ 1.00 discount 
Native cows and steers............No differential 


The above differentials are based on 
hides taken off in the United States and 
Canada in the non discount months of 
July, August and September, and on 
hides taken off in the Argentine in the 
non discount months of December, 
January, and February. Differentials 
on frigorifico hides are based on de- 
livery ex-dock, including freight, insur- 
ance, weighing, bundling, taring and 
financing. 


on Xe 
RECORD HIDE TRADING MONTH. 


Transactions on the New York Hide 
Exchange for September aggregated 
21,760,000 lbs. valued at approximately 
$8,699,200. This was an increase of 
approximately 65 per cent over the 
13,161,000 lbs., valued at $2,237,000, 
traded in during June, the best previous 
month in the hide futures market. 

Commission house interests identified 
with the hide exchange have reported 
a slow but perceptible increase in public 
interest in futures trading during recent 
months, some speculative interest ap- 
parently having been diverted from 
stocks to commodities. 
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CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 

Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended September 28, 1929, were 
3,779,000 lbs.; previous week, 3,067,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 4,519,000 lbs.; 
from Jan. 1 to Sept. 28 this year, 148,- 
923,000 lbs.; same period a year ago, 
154,750,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended September 28, 1929, 
were 4,196,000 lbs.; previous week, 
3,747,000 lbs.; same week last year, 
4,431,000 lbs.; from Jan. 1 to Sept. 28 
this year, 161,041,000 lbs.; same period 
a year ago, 167,434,000 lbs. 


a ie EES 
TANNERS’ AUG. HIDE STOCKS. 


Stocks of raw hides and skins held 
by tanners on August 31, 1929, with 
comparisons, are given by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce as follows: 


Aug. 31, July 31, 
1929. 1929. 

Cattle, total hides.......... 1,393,215 1,320,171 
Green salted, hides: 

ED ccwoccvececenses 414,669 444,489 

MUD a. 06 005 500k ences se 594,391 546,267 

POD ecpessvececsccesee 39,878 42,632 

Unclassified .......... 283,083 221,738 

Dry or dry salted, hides. 61,244 65,045 

GE, GEE ove ccccecvcces 1,828,785 2,066,578 

KID, GEIBD ce cccccccvevevee 216,187 251,381 

Sheep and lamb, skins.... 6,457,812 6,590,675 

Goat and kid, skins...... 10,388,580 10,348,258 

Cabretta, skins .......... 798,993 817,601 

—__@—— 


AUGUST SHEEPSKIN STOCKS. 

Stocks of sheep, lamb and cabretta 
skins for August, 1929, with compari- 
sons, are reported by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce as follows: 


RAW STOCKS AT END OF MONTH. 


Aug., July, Aug., 

1929. 1929. 1928. 
Sheep and lamb.6,457,812 6,590,675 6,168,315 
Cabretta ....... 798,993 817,601 598,970 


IN PROCESS END OF MONTH. 
Sheep and lamb.2,862,409 2,919,082 
Cabretta ....... 305,755 320,831 
PRODUCTION DURING MONTH. 
Sheep and lamb.3,208,418 2,953,109 3,297,114 
Cabretta ....... 207,901 228,886 283,040 
Dicitente 
EFFECT OF GENEVA HIDE PACT. 

Final ratification of the Geneva hide 
agreement, which has just been ap- 
proved and signed by all participating 
countries except Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, 
Norway, Poland and Turkey, will have 
little or no effect upon the American 
hide and leather industry, according to 
statement by M. R. Katzenberg, presi- 
dent of the New York Hide Exchange, 
in commenting on cables reporting 
partial ratification of the pact. 

“The Geneva agreement,” Mr. Katz- 
enberg declared, “deals with the elimi- 
nation of the excessively high export 
duties on hides now imposed by a num- 
ber of European countries. And while 
the accord may slightly lower the laid- 
down cost of foreign hides in the United 
States, it will have no appreciable effect 
upon the general hide situation here. 
A large percentage of the hides used 
in this country are either domestic or 
shipped in from Canada, Argentina and 
other South and Central American coun- 
tries.” 


2,868,851 
680,948 


ee Sos 


What are the temperature require- 
ments in the hide cellar? How do tem- 
peratures affect shrinkage? Ask the 
“Packer’s Encyclopedia,” the meat 
packer’s guide. 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES.—Market moder- 
ately active, with %%c decline estab- 
lished late this week on all descrip- 
tions. Trading by couple packers 
early in the week at unchanged prices 
for native steers and light native and 
branded cows gave the market an ap- 
pearance of steadiness, especially with 
the branded cows being sold into Octo- 
ber kill. Buyers were bidding ‘4c less 
on branded steers, early. Toward the 
end of the week, a decline of %c in the 
South American market was followed 
by the movement of 20,000 light native 
and branded cows by one packer at 44c 
decline. Other packers then accepted 
the lower bids on branded steers and 
moved around 30,000 hides on that 
basis, involving all descriptions except 
light native and branded cows. The 


total movement for the week was 
around 80,000 hides, mostly September 
take-off; however, as stated above, 
branded cows were sold into October 
kill. 

Stocks in killers’ hands are known to 
be light, as packers have been main- 
taining their closely sold-up position 
right along. : 

Spready native steers nominally 20 
@20%c. About 4,000 heavy native 
steers sold late in week at 18%%c, 
while 3,000 moved earlier at 19c. One 
packer moved 1,000 extreme. native 
steers, September-October dating, at 
17c, early; now bidding 16%c. 

Butt branded steers moved in a 
small way at 18c. Two packers sold 
5,000 Colorados at 17c, and another 
moved some same basis. Heavy Texas 
steers were sold by three packers at 
18c; one packer moved 1,800 light 
Texas steers at 16%c, and moved 1,000 
all-weight Texas with extreme light 
Texas included at 16c. 

Heavy native cows quoted 17@17%4c, 
top asked. As mentioned above, sales 
of around 10,000 light native cows 
were made late in week at 16c, reported 
dating to forward kill; at least 5,000 
Septembers sold earlier at 16%4c. Late 
trading for about 10,000 branded cows, 
dating forward, was at 15%4c; 24,000 
sold earlier at 16c, for both September 
and October take-off. 

Native bulls nominally 12@12%%c, 
with offerings at 138c. Branded bulls 
nominally around 11%4c, with southern 
branded offered at 12%%c. ‘ 

Late sales in the South American 
market of 17,000 frigorifico steers at 
$87.50 gold, equal to about 17%c, c.i-f. 
New York, established this market 4c 
lower, as against $38.50 gold paid late 
last week. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES.—The first 
movement of October small packer 
take-off was at the opening of the 
week, when four local killers moved 
October productions, totalling about 
18.000 hides, at 16%c for all-weight 
native steers and cows and 16c for 
branded. Buyers withdrew, in view of 
the situation in big packer market, and 
now talking 16c and 15c nom. 

HIDE TRIMMINGS.—Big 
hide trimmings quoted $36.00 


acker 
37.00 


per ton, Chicago basis; small packer 
trimmings around $33.00. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—Country hides 
unsettled, following the %c break in 
the packer market, and buyers have 
reduced their ideas of values, All- 
weights quoted 124% @13c. Heavy steers 
and cows slow and priced 1142@12c. 
Buff weights sold at 1344c early, but 
net over 18c now talked. Extremes 
were in fair demand early at 15c, with 
15%ec asked, but some buyers with- 
drawing and talking ‘%c less. All- 
weight branded 11@11%c, less Chicago 
freight. 

CALFSKINS.—One packer sold 20,- 
000 September calf late this week at 
23c, Northern basis. 

First-salted Chicago city calf quoted 
in a nominal way around 214%2@22c. 
Mixed cities and countries around 19 
@19%c; straight countries 16%2@17c. 

KIPSKINS.—Packer September kips 
active and %c lower. One packer 
moved 5,200 at 22%c for northern na- 
tives, 204c for over-weights and 18%c 
for branded; another packer moved 
about 24,000, understood same basis. 
A third packer moved 7,700 at %c less. 

First-salted Chicago city kips nom- 
inally around 20%c, last paid. Mixed 
cities and countries 17@17%4c; straight 
countries 16@16%4c. 

Packer regular slunks sold at $1.40 
for 11,000 Septembers; hairless nom. 
30@40c. 

HORSEHIDES.— Market easier, 
with choice city renderers quoted $5.50 
@5.75, ranging down to $4.50@5.00 for 
mixed lots; demand light. 

SHEEPSKINS.—Dry pelts quoted 
around 19@21c per lb. Big packer 
shearlings moved in a small way at 
$1.15@1.17% for No. 1’s, $1.00@1.05 
for No. 2’s, and 85c for fresh clipped. 
Pickled skins about unchanged and 
quoted $9.25@9.37% per doz. for big 
packer production at Chicago; New 
York market quoted about same basis. 
Big packer wool lambs $2.20 per ewt. 
live lamb paid at Chicago. 

PIGSKINS.—No. 1 pigskin strips 
nominally around 7@7%%c for big pack- 
er strips. Bids of 5%c reported for 
fresh frozen gelatine stocks. 


New York. 

PACKER HIDES.—Market continues 
quiet, all September hides having 
moved couple weeks back at 19%c for 
native steers, 19c for butt brands and 
18c for Colorados. Last trading in 
spready native steers was at 21c for 
July forward. However, western mar- 
ket has declined 1c since September 
sales, and market quoted nominally on 
parity with Chicago prices. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—Market quiet 
and little interest being shown. Ex- 
tremes being quoted in a nominal way 
around 15c, and buff weights talked 
around 13@13%c. 

CALFSKINS.—City calfskin market 
easier in a nominal way. Last actual 
trading in 5-7’s was at $1.90, 7-9’s at 
$2.40 and 9-12’s at $3.10. Some -con- 
fidential trading in kips and 15,000 
reported sold at $3.80 for 12/17 lb. 
veal kips and $3.10 for buttermilks. 
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New York Hide Exchange Futures. 

Saturday, Sept. 28, 1929—Close: Oct. 
16.25 b; Nov. 16.50 n; Dec. 16.75@ 
16.90; Jan. 17.11@17.15; Feb. 17.25 b; 
Mar. 17.45 n; Apr. 17.70 n; May 17.95@ 
18.00; June 18.00 n; July 18.05 n; Aug. 
18.10 n. Sales 12 lots. 

Monday, Sept. 30—Close: Oct. 16.25 
n; Nov. 16.50 n; Dec. 16.75@16.85; Jan. 
17.06@17.10; Feb. 17.25 n; Mar. 17.50 
n; Apr. 17.75 n; May 17.95@18.00; June 
18.00 n; July 18.05 n; Aug. 18.10 n. 
Sales 47 lots. 

Tuesday, Oct. 1—Close: Oct. 16.25 n; 
Nov. 16.50 n; Dec. 16.75 b; Jan. 17.09@ 
17.10; Feb. 17.25 n; Mar. 17.50 n; Apr. 
17.75 n; May 18.04@18.10; June 18.10 
n; July 18.20 n; Aug. 18.25 n; Sept. 
18.30 b. Sales 20 lots. 

Wednesday, Oct. 2—Close: Oct. 16.00 
b; Nov. 16.25 b; Dec. 16.65@16.90; 
Jan. 17.05@17.10; Feb. 17.25 n; Mar. 
17.50 n; Apr. 17.75 n; May 18.00 b; 
June 18.10 n; July 18.20 n; Aug. 18.25 
n; Sept. 18.30 b. Sales 17 lots. 

Thursday, Oct. 8—Close: Oct. 15.57; 
Nov. 16.10; Dec. 16.40@16.60; Jan. 
16.84; Feb. 17.10; Mar. 17.30; Apr. 
17.50; May 17.78@17.88; June 17.90; 
July 18.00; Aug. 18.10; Sept. 18.20. 
Sales 57 lots. 

Friday, Oct. 4—Close: Oct. 15.50; 
Nov. 15.75; Dec. 16.00; Jan. 16.30 b; 
Feb. 16.55; Mar. 16.80; Apr. 17.00; 
May 17.33; June 17.40; July 17.50; Aug. 
17.50; Sept. 17.60. Sales 102 lots. 


———$---— 
CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 
Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended October 4, 1929, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 
PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
Oct. 1928. 


week. 
Spr. nat. 

strs. ......20 @20%n 20%4,@21n @25%n 
Hvy. nat. strs. @18% @19 @23 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @18 @18% @21% 
Hvy. butt brnd’d. 

acces @18 @18% @21 
Hvy. Col. strs, @17 @17% @20 
Bx-light Tex. 

CC eer 154% @16 @16 @19 
Brnd’d cows. @15% @16 @19 
Hvy. nat. 

cows ..... 17 @17% @18%n @22 
Lt. nat. cows @l @16% @19\, 
Nat. bulls ..12 @12%n 12%@13 144%@15 
Brnd’d bulls.11 @12n 11%@12 1384%@14 
Calfskins ...2344@25 23% @25 @28 
Kips, nat. ..22 @224% @23 26 @27 
Kips, ov-wt..20 @20% 21 25 @26 
Kips, brnd’d.18 @18% 19 23% @24% 
Slunks, reg.. @1.40 @1.40ax @1.75 


Slunks, hris.30 @40n 30 @40n 60 @65 
Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 


le per Ib. less than heavies. 
CITY AND SMALL PACKDRS. 


Nat. all-wts. @16n @16% 18%@20 
Branded ....15 @15%4n @15% 17%@19 
Nat. bulls...12 @12%n 12%n 14 @ 
Irnd’d_ bulls. @l1in @lin 18 @13% 
Calfskins ...21%@22n 22 @22% 25 @26 
ie @20\%n 20% @20% @24ax 
Slunks, reg.. @1.25n @1.25n @1.60 
Slunks, hris.. @30n @30n 50 @55 
COUNTRY HIDES. 

Hvy. strs. ..114%@12 @12n @15n 
Hvy. cows ..114@12 Sits be 
peer @13 13%ax 16@16% 
Extremes @lin 15 @15% 18 @18% 
are ere 8%@ 9n 9% 11%@12 
Calfskins ...164%4@17 17 @18 @21n 
Serie: 16 @16% @16% @20n 
Light calf ..1.10@1.20 1.10@1.20 1.50@1.60 
Deacons ....1.10@1.20 Pe Thy : 1.60 
Slunks, reg. .50 60n 50 60n 75 90 
Slunks, hris.. 1 25 @30 


On @10n 
Horsehides ..4.50@5.75 4.50@5.75 5.50@7.00 


Hogskins ...60° @65 60 @65 70 @R80 
SHEEPSKINS. 

Pkr. lambs... @2.20cwt. @2.25 cwt. ...... 

Sml. pkr. 

lambs ..... 2.00@2.10 cwt. @2.15 cwt....... 

Pkr, shearlgs.1.05@1.17% 1.12% @1.17% 1.60@1.65 

Dry pelts ....19 @21 20 @21 23 @27 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Chicago, Oct. 3, 1929. 

CATTLE—Compared with week ago, 
general run fed steers and yearlings, 
50@75c lower; inbetween grades off 
most, strictly good and choice kinds 
having advanced over Monday’s low 
time. Beef steer runs predominated, 
but choice kinds relatively scarce; fat 
cows and butcher heifers, unevenly 
50c to $1.00 lower; cutters, about 25 to 
50c lower; bulls, steady and vealers, 
$1.50@2.00 lower; stockers and feeders 
25@50c off, weighty meaty feeders 
showing most downturn in sympathy 
with decline on common and medium 
grade killers. Extreme top fed steers, 
$16.40; long yearlings, $16.00; “upper 
crust” fed steers, $15.00@16.00, with 
bulk grain feds, $12.00@14.50; numer- 
ous loads rough short fed and grassy 
bullocks selling at $12.00 down to 
$10.00; best killer westerns, $11.50, 
bulk, $9.50@10.50. Most fat cows, 
$7.00@8.50; heifers, $8.00@10.00; ex- 
treme top fed yearlings, $14.75; lower 
grades killing steers and grassy and 


short fed killing heifers lowest in 
years. 
HOGS—Erratic price fluctuations 


featured the week’s trade; liberal re- 
ceipts responsible for 60 to 85c decline 
the first two days of the week, then 
reduced loadings later enabled selling 
interests to recover part of the loss and 
today’s quotations are mostly 15@40c 
lower, hogs scaling under 220 Ibs. 
showing most decline, bulk of receipts 
of current year’s crop. Today’s top 
$10.50; bulk good to choice 170- to 230- 
Ibs., $10.15@10.40; 240- to 270-lbs., 


$9.85@10.20; 280- to 320-lbs., $9.40@ 
9.85; 360-lb. weights, $9.15; desirable 
140- to 160-lb. averages, $9.75@10.25; 






BANGS & TERRY 


Buyers of Livestock 
Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs 


Union Stock Yards, South St. Paul, Minn. 
Reference: Steck Yards National Bank. Any Bank in Twin Cities 


Write or wire us 


pigs, $8.75@9.75; packing sows mostly 
$8.00@8.75. 

SHEEP—Unsatisfactory dressed 
lamb trade main factor in early price 
break; compared with week ago, fat 
lambs 50@75c lower; fat ewes steady. 
Week’s tops: Native lambs, $12.85 
(practical); rangers, $12.50; fat ewes, 
$5.25. Bulks: Native and range lambs, 
$12.00@12.50; fat ewes, $4.00@5.00; 
feeding lambs steady to strong, bulk 
medium to good, $11.50@12.25; good to 
choice, $12.25@12.85; few feeding ewes, 
$4.00@5.00; breeders, $6.00@7.25. 

——4o-—_—_ 


OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


Omaha, Oct. 3, 1929. 

CATTLE—The market during the 
week maintained a weak to lower trend 
on practically all killing classes, and a 
general decline of 25@50c was en- 
forced. Extremes are quoted 50@75c 
lower on short fed medium weight 
steers and also on good grass cows. 
Choice yearlings, averaging 1,017 Ib., 
earned $15.75, and 1,280-lb. medium 
weights, $15.85, with a few head of 
yearlings at $16.00. 

HOGS—Sharp price fluctuations 
have featured in the hog trade with 
supplies in excess of immediate re- 
quirements early in the week. Both 
here and elsewhere, prices broke 
sharply, but under the influence of 
scant receipts and some broadening to 
shipping demand, the reaction set in 
Wednesday and Thursday and part of 
the early decline was recovered, al- 
though comparisons Thursday with 
Thursday still show a net loss of 
25@50c. Thursday’s top was $9.90. 

SHEEP—A 50@75c loss was _ re- 
corded in the market for slaughter 
lambs for the period under review, 
while matured sheep held steady. 
Thursday’s bulk of slaughter range 
lambs cleared $12.00@12.25; natives, 
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$11.50@11.75; fed clipped lambs, 
$10.85; slaughter ewes, $4.00@5.25. 
ee 


KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Kansas City, Kan., Oct. 3, 1929. 

CATTLE—Desirable grades of fed 
steers and yearlings selling above 
$13.00 were relatively scarce, and 
prices held around steady levels. The 
less attractive grades were very un- 
even and mostly 25@50c lower than a 
week ago. Fed heifers closed at 25@ 
50c lower rates, while other she stock 
declined 50@75c. Choice mixed year- 
lings reached $15.25 for the week’s top, 
and best medium weights stopped at 
$15.00. Most of the native fed arrivals 
cleared from $12.50@14.50; wintered 
and fed  grassers, $10.25@12.25; 
straight grass fat offerings, $7.50@ 
9.75. Bulls are 25@50c lower, and 
vealers $1.00@2.00 off, with the late 
top at $13.00. 

HOGS—A weak to lower undertone 
prevailed the first two days of the week 
and declines of 75c@$1.00 were put 
into effect, but on later days a stronger 
feeding existed and some of the loss 
was recovered. Final prices are 40@ 
50c lower than last Thursday, with 
butchers scaling above 300 lb. showing 
the minimum loss. The late top rested 
at $10.00 on choice 180- to 225-lb. 
weights. Best 250-lb. weights sold at 
$9.60 on the close, with choice 300-lb. 
butchers at $9.15, and 375-lb. averages 
at $8.70. Packing grades are 40@50c 
lower. 

SHEEP—Although local receipts 
were considerably lighter than the 
previous week, the demand for fat 
lambs was narrow and declines of 50c 
to 75e were registered as compared 
with a week ago. A short deck of 
choice western lambs brought $12.50 on 
Monday for the week’s high mark, but 
the practical top on rangers stopped at 
$12.25. Most of the range offerings 
sold from $12.00@12.25, while natives 
cashed from $10.50@11.50. The mature 
clases held steady. 








Strictly Hog Order Buyers on 
Commission Only 
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Indianapolis 
Indiana 


Order Buyers of Live Stock 
McMurray—Johnston— Walker, Inc. || | 
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The Commission is the Same—Why not Get the Best? 
Three A-1 Hog Buyers to Serve You 


Write—’Phone—Wire 


Murphy Bros. & Company 


Exclusively Hog Order Buyers 
Telephone Yards 0184 


Union Steck Yards, CHICAGO 
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Order Buyers 


Union Stock Yards 


J. W. MURPHY CoO. 


HOGS ONLY 
Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Reference any Omaha Bank 


Omaha, Nebr. 






So. Omaha 
E. K. Corrigan 











E. K. Corrigan 


Exclusive Hog Order Buyer 
Operating on Three Markets 
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ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, Ill., Oct. 3, 1929. 

CATTLE—Lower beef markets were 
primarily responsible for the depression 
of prices which affected all killing 
classes here this week. Compared with 
week ago, native and western steers, 
cutters, lew cutters and bulls sold 50c 
lower; mixed yearlings and heifers, 
75e to $1.00 lower, light weights off 
most; cows, 50@75c lower; good and 
choice vealers, $1.75 lower. Tops for 
week: 1,211-lb. matured steers and 
1,068-lb. yearlings, $14.25; 801-lb. 
mixed yearlings, $13.75; heifers, $13.50; 
800-lb. western grass steers, $10.75. 
Bulks for week: Native steers, $10.50 
@13.75; fed steers, $12.50@13.75; 
western steers, $7.75@9.75; fat mixed 
yearlings and heifers, $12.25@13.50; 
medium fleshed heifers, $8.50@12.00; 
cows, $6.75@8.00; low cutters, $4.50@ 
5.00. 

HOGS—Prices reacted toward high- 
er levels at mid-week after reaching 
the lowest point since early in Febru- 
ary. Compared with last week: Light 
and medium weights are 25c lower, 
heavies 50c lower. Pigs and _ light 
lights are steady to 25c higher, packing 
sows mostly 15¢ lower. Today’s top, 
$10.55. 

SHEEP—Prices on fat lambs have 
been discounted 50c to mostly 7c, 
while throwouts and sheep are steady. 
Top fat lambs to packers, $12.00; 
bulk, $11.50@12.00; throwouts, $8.00; 
fat ewes, $4.00@5.00. 

ee 


ST. PAUL 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., Oct. 2, 1929. 

CATTLE—In line with outside con- 
ditions, most classes of slaughter cattle 
staged another 25@50c downturn. Fed 
yearlings reached a $14.50 peak; bulk 
all grain feds, $12.00@13.50; grass- 
ers, $8.50@10.00. Beef cows dropped 
to a new low of $6.25@7.25; heifers, 
$7.25@8.50; cutters, $5.50@5.75; low 
cutters, $5.00@5.25; shelly kinds, $4.50. 
Bulls sold from $7.50 down, vealers on 
a $3.00 break centering at $13.00 today. 

HOGS—Medium and heavy butchers, 
along with packing sows, broke 75@ 
90c, lights and butchers today selling 
at $9.50, other medium and _ heavy- 


weights $8.25@9.25; packing sows, 
$7.25@7.50; light lights and pigs, 
$9.25. 


SHEEP —Medium to choice _ fat 
lambs, at $11.00@12.00, show no 
change, heavies going at $10.00, and 
throwouts at $8.00. Ewes are also 
steady, fat offerings selling at $4.00@ 
5.00, thin kinds down to $2.00. 

ee 


SIOUX CITY 


Reported U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
— tad Economics.) 


Sioux City, Ia., Oct. 3, 1929. 

CATTLE — Matured beef steers 
showed 50@75c losses, and yearlings 
finished steady to mostly 25c off, with 
light descriptions in best demand. Me- 
dium weight beeves and yearlings 
topped at $15.00. Bulk of grain-feds 
went at $12.00@14.00 and grassers 
cashed largely at $10.00 and down. 
Better grade yearling heifers and cut- 
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ter grades escaped most of the 50@75c 
slump noted for other she stock and 
bulls. Beef cows bulked at $6.25@7.50 
late, with few fed heifers above $12.50, 
and medium grade bulls late stopped 
at $7.50. Vealers mostly steady with 
a $14.50 closing practical top. 

HOGS—Butcher values ruled 15@ 
25¢c lower, and packing sows showed 
mostly 50c less. The late extreme top 
stood at $10.00 for 210- to 220-Ib. 
weights, with most 160- to 250-lb. aver- 
ages $9.50@9.85. Most 260- to 300-Ib. 
butchers cashed at $8.85@9.40, and big 
weights dropped down to $8.50 largely. 
Packing sows bulked at $7.40@7.85, 
with smooth lights up to $8.00 freely. 

SHEEP—With prices at a_ record 
low for several years, fat lambs were 
50@75c under a week ago, and fat ewes 
25¢ off. Good and choice slaughter na- 
tive lambs cleared at $11.75@12.00 
largely on late rounds, with the top at 
$12.00. Choice western fat ewes 
topped at $5.00. 

eee ae 

CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 

Summary of top prices for livestock 
at leading Canadian centers, week 
ended Sept. 26, 1929, with comparisons, 
as reported by the Dominion Live Stock 
Branch: 


BUTCHER STEERS 
1,000-1,200 Ibs. 

Week Same 

ended, Prey. week. 

Sept. 26. week. 1928. 
ee $ 9.75 $11.00 
Montreal ............... 10.00 10.00 11.00 
PEE oii5-20°'% 4S 4% 9.00 9.00 10.50 
SPP 8.75 8.75 9.75 
Nb eee becuse) Bie 8.50 10.00 
Primes Albert .......... 7.75 8.00 10.00 
Moose Jaw ............. 9.00 9.50 9.50 
MEE oss sctesguane, ED 8.50 9.50 

VEAL CALVES. 

| CR $17.00 $16.00 
(SIRE ere er 14.50 14.00 14.00 
i Sr 13. 14.00 13.00 
ERR Fa 10.00 10.50 11.00 
SIN i'd rad) aise v9 a 11.00 11.00 13.00 
Prince Albert .......... 9.00 8.00 10.00 
Be ee 11.50 11.50 11.00 
| . 10.00 10.00 11.00 


45 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 
I ic i icihceunseuen $13.50 $12.75 $13.25 
ar re 13.50 12.90 13.25 
NE acs wae kee obs 12.00 12.00 13.25 
RRR ar ere 11.70 11.60 13.00 
DNL 54 n's.5 s ot-an'an nae 11.60 11.35 13.00 
Prince Ajbert ........... 11.65 11.40 13.10 
See 11,75 11.75 acukh 
eee rere BRE... sana 
GOOD LAMBS. 

WOON seis > Sviseye' $12.00 $12.50 $12.50 
pe RCT rere 11.50 11.00 12.00 
WN 02 cc ebec kas 10.50 10.50 12.00 
SE Ch doc<echeecnaae 10.00 11.00 11.00 
Edmonton ...... ee | 10.00 11.00 
Prince Albert .......00% 9.25 10.00 10.50 
RR eee 10.00 11.00 seces 
Peete oe 10.50 11.00 


ne ea 
RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 
Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended Sept. 28, 1929, with 
comparisons: 
At 20 markets: 
Week ended Sept. 28.... 


Cattle, Hogs Sheep. 
.338,000 582,000 554,000 


Previous week ..........4 301,000 510,000 569,000 
1D2B wee ee ee eee ees + 045,000 557,000 593,000 
ra oP ners errr 318,000 430,000 488,000 
WQG ... 2... eee weer eee «411,000 480,000 547,000 
1925 ..............2+...+.-844,000 477,000 450,000 
At 11 markets: Hogs. 


Week ended Sept. 28...... ad .. 504,000 
I RUE ora ic ecu wns wle's: cea 


1... 482,000 


EAT iw ket demandes sesee epancnen 469,000 
1927 367,000 
pS or re ort ras hr 418,000 





Cattle. 
257,000 


At 7 markets: 
Week ended Sept. 28... 


Sheep. 
384,000 





Previous week ..........242,000 431,000 

SSeS Cl eS 426,000 

BEE 9 3065-04 0:05 5:0044-~ 940 cnn ae 352,000 

1926.1... ee eee ee ee eo 840,000 326,000 428,000 

Bao oe se Sika oaren 280,000 346,000 329,000 
fe 


U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 
Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 
spection at nine centers during the 
week ended Friday, Sept. 27, 1929: 





Cor. 

Wk. ended Prey. week, 

Sept. 27. week, 1928. 
2 SORE renee 105,893 99,673 
Kansas City, Kan..... 47,510 58,102 
OMS: cece cccckscccss Se 30,654 27,312 
oe ere 42,556 54,477 55,230 
ae he Oe 17,933 16,862 
eS are .4' 40.916 3-4% 8 45, 35,557 83,706 
St. Joseph, Mo 20,772 25,046 
Indianapolis .......... 3,378 12,867 10,731 


New York City....... 87, 





*Includes East St. Louis, Ill 
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' RECEIPTS AT CENTERS TUESDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1929. THURSDAY, OCTOBER 3, 1929. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1929. ON oo ca ackouslanuh 10,000 24,000 11,000 Chicago ................ . 5,000 19,000 17,000 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Kansas City .......:-.-- 14,500 10,000 10.000 Kansas City ....02/005.7.7 * 6,000 17,000 
Chicago ...........00+6 + 1,000 6,000 4,000 Omaha .............00. +» 11,000 8,000 28,000 ieannasaetaacet oer 3,500 12, 
Kansas City ............ 600 1,500 ofp) Ste Louls ...eeeeeeeeeee : 8,000 17,000 8,000 Bt. a PUPA IS Re jr Se 2,500 10,000 2,000 

22x CAAA DE 650 , ’ EEG ssn osdeceyset a é : ESsuweastenens j t 

St. Lani bs Agi Np 600 7,500 1,500 Sioux Bmp gdp ; 2500 5,000 3,000 Sloux City 0.020.0.012 - 1,000 3,000 ‘S00 
eoeccvcvcceee : Je 2,500 4, >= eS y a ME edccccvoscccecce & i i 
onstbscheens 700 3,000 1,500 RY cbcvecsts Sa Ma 200 Oklahoma City ..:....... (800 1,200 100 

Sioux City Lies senbya ke 2,300 1,800 7,000 | gd “Seseaee ..» 8,800 "800 700 Fort Worth ........... .. 2,500 1,100 1,400 

Oklahoma City .......... 600 800 200 eae Cepvecesooey +» 1,000 3,300 i 2. <a ° 700 2,500 500 

NE MEA wc cebsonase 200 400 100 Denver ....---- s coaeou ge 1,100 OO. ID 56k o.oo 3 600 oe nes 1,000 300 10,600 

SEE capccespensace “ee bee 100 9.300 Lonievitie be BR Fe ‘ 4 . = k = "oe ius beense veecls ‘ 4 : 4 = 

DARIEE occcvesccccscccsce eee , WER .ccccccccccccccs - I, ’ oD VCE wee e eee seesecees . * 

Louisville 4 4 = Indianapolis ........... ae a = “—_ a4 Puiceee oe eeeeceseees Lr aes a 

Es 1 Pittsburgh ............ a a h| h6U | | 6. eee Seeeee 

salemmeis = 300 = 4,000 300 Cincinnati ............ -- 400 2,100 700 Cincinnati .............4. 300 2:500 1,000 

Pittsburgh 100 =: 11,000 See SEED. cau seunnsssesee 100 500 MP BERR 6 .cccsveccssacce 300 = 1,000 600 

SNE 6c céaxcnces anne 600 1,200 100 Cleveland .............6. 400 1,000 1,600 Cleveland ......22222227° 600 1,400 =—:1,200 

SF GLvsesivesersss a ae 700 700 Nashville ..........+0+ a 300 ee DENS oo uccue ceo == 300 100 

SL a vcbobinseun ee 100 = i, RS RT see 38,300 800 fo fe. a 600 

SEED. A cecccdnsctsccs Breed aie 

NS £5550 coax pueok ie ee 500 500 “ FRIDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1929. 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1929. 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1929 Chicago BA RG Sag Ay ai 2,000 14,000 11,000 
Ce Ea Se er 29,000 45,000 20,000 Chicago ............s0008 7,000 19,000 27,000 anaas WE Soe secu cenea 400 10,000 2,000 
ea city * 29° 11,000 14,000 Kansas City ............ 6,000 9,000 SE Eas tat tesoesewek 800 14'000 1'b00 
Omaha - 21,000 11,500 30,000 Omaha .........seeeeseee 5,500 5,500 , ods + obit tees 5 1, 
Omaha... To. eo eee . 4,000 10,500 2,000 MM sicseccexseecss 400 2,500 3,000 
St. Youle 7000 6,500 7,000 St. Joseph ............. - 2,000 5,000 4,000 s “pd oc ecccccceoes 1,000 4,000 2,500 
Sioux City 165 8.500 14000 Blows CIT -0+-00----+-+ FO 2900 Seed Oklabeame Gliy'.---771-7. "egy SERB $88 
Okishoma ‘City 1,600 1,600 300 Oklahoma City .......... 2400 1,500 200 Fort Worth 700 700 

: ; 5,500 Fort Worth ...........+ 3,500 1,000 600 Milwaukee 1,000 200 

west | °° — 1,000 pote daha oe 800 2,500 500 Denver biwiseesk eben kos 18,000 

waukee . bone ES S i | 800 ee REE SEED  vcebccscccnerccce 1,200 100 
Bcc co ccvccccccccces ’ s 

a. Seep vnesesssesens a <4 — a *ts aa 400 200 Indianapolis 9. 600 

Wichita ................. 8,600 2,800 500 Wichita .. 600 3,000 ee 1,700 500 

Indianapolis ............. 500 =: 6,300 500 Indianapolis = + 800 Buffalo ; i bod 

Pittsburgh ... 1,500 6,700 4,000 Pittsburgh . 100 2,000 7 os aE anes 2,700 1,600 
ceccevcccccece ’ 6, ’ 500 2,300 800 OI 530 as cscee . 1,100 700 

SEED ccccccccnccesce 4,100 yon . 4 ——— 300 1'500 300 
TTT TT TTT Ley 2, ‘ . uw ee mi 

ee geaetanesh anaes @000 8100 #000 Cleveland 400 1,500 1,000 

gpa Rsanabe S we eee a eee SLAUGHTER REPORTS 

eee ee at ergy Provisioner 
showing the number o vestock slaughtered at 
LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. = a the week ended Sept. oS, 1929, 
= w 1 comparisons; 
Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Thurs 
day, Oct. 3, 1929, as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by direct wire — 
, 5 ee! or. 
of the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: ended, Prev. week, 
ept. 28. week, 1928. 
eee pigs excluded): = GHICAGO, E. ST.LOUIS. OMAHA. a ain rytong re ii 5 caxnescnsies «+ 25,631 30,619 25,802 
o0@ 75@10.10 $ 8.00@ 9.80 Kansas City ............ 20,778 29,444 26,278 
oe, Wie CS Be) enbch.§ Oe t 7Eq10.50 © 9:10@ 9.90 » 9:15@10.00 8.00¢110.00 Omaha ........... vesecee 18,502 22,293 15,597 
Mes. wt. ¢ ) rede. ea 1050 10.00@10.85 8.75@ 9.90 9:35@10.00 9.50@10.00 st Louis” ...2..77. seesee 15,663 15,584 15,781 
epg fa eet 9.50@10.50 8.40@ 9.50 9.00@ 9.85 9.501000 St. Joseph"... vesseee 11,250 9,585 8,549 
TS Bg Sh Bp BR RR 8.50 715@ 7.85 G-75@ 810 7-25@ 8.25 Sloux City 2100000000001 8h 8.860 8281 
Site. ples (180 Tbs. down) med-ch. 8.75@10.00 8.75@10.15 ...... vec sh : = Hea A bio 2 —— aprteeees teeeeee otf ame oa 
* oon .48- : ‘0 Mn ctceseokan a0 ae i # 
. cost & wt. Wed. (pigs excl.). 9.38-252 1b, —9.78-212 Ib, 8.48-277 1 Philadelphia .......2.... 1,582 114838 1/142 
ttle and Calves: Indianapolis . 1,506 1,683 
sane Ox 500 LBS. UP): Sigel aR ac a 1525 1.773 2'958 
8' ch ’ je ° 12.50@16.40 —=s anaceccccce § ceevecece eee eee eeee Pe esecseees New York & samy City. 9,006 9,400 4 
ER Sc. ot gh Sa cnae caste D ar ae Ys 
a 1, ates 500 LBS. a 25 14.25@15.75 13.75@15.50 14.25@15.75 Cincinnati ....... cccccce 4,985 3,358 
( Ssoseesnnsvess 15. segs se 1 eee 1200G1425 1190@13.75 1225@14.25 Denver... cosssccccee OO | SANS 
RAD. ccuincccuaes eee’ 147,233 158,328 
STEERS a 100-1, 800 LBS.): 50@15.50 14.25@15.75 13.75@15.50 14.25@16.00 , , 
Chokes ...++-+ ae la ReRaeRe 12. 90@18.50 12:23@14.50 12.00@14.25 11.50@14.00 12.25@14.25 HOGS. 
OR EE REE ; sine sense st Catcago peer 105, sua 
a 15.50 14.50@15.7 .00@15. .50@15.75 ee OT sicakeuasen . 28, 0, 
1 Oe 15.50 12.00@14.50 12,00914.50 11.75@14.00 12.50@14.50 Omaha seertees seewhocust 35,884 80,736 
a x MIB cocccccccccccces . . 
 .  ereeeaies 21,977 21,100 
00@12.50 9.75@12.00 8.75@11.75 10.00@12.50 5 
Sis@i1.00 2350 9.00 7.25@ 9.75 7.25@ 8.75 7.50@10.00 Wiehite tes See ite 1752 
THERS (FED CALVES AND — oa ikea ekicnae ber sane 
MEIER seccncceccee 17,185 801 
TRAYEARLINGS (750-050 LBS. ): 15.00@16.00 14.50@15.50 14.50@15.75 14.00@15.50 14.00@15.50 Indianapolis ‘..1.2.227! 11:804 10,852 
Re, iiscenkaee (ee CES 12:75@15.00 12.50@14.50 12.25@14.50 12.00@14.25 12.75@14.00 Boston SK Seoseg tig: oe 7.512 5or3et 
GOOD .cccccccccccccccsccessess . . p 2 y 
Oklahoma City ......... 7,637 8,805 
SEES (850 LBS. DOWN): 14.00@14.75 14.00@14.50 13.00@14.25 13.25@14.75 13.25@14.50 Cincinnati .............. 14,911 16,372 
Choice .....+++ seerereces Seer * 12.50@14.25 12-2 25@14.00 11.50@13.00 10.75@13. - 11.25@13.25 DUNE Svcd wbics Osa casas 6,074 5, 
2 I nS PAI 7.50@12.50 7.50@12.25 6.75@11.50 7.00@11.00 6.50@11.25 ieee a a 
PEE. scccseneseelen se . arr 70, 
. UP): : 
— 10.75@14.25 11.75@14.00 10.75@13.50 10.75@14.00 11.25@14.50 wear 
Choice . '25@13.00 9.25@13.25 9.50@12.75 Chicago .............00- 55,764 56,319 
: 9.25@14.00 10.50@13.00 9.25@ 5 9.5 75 Cl 55 
Saediuin 8.00@12.50 8.50@12.00 7.50@11.50 7.50@10.75 7.75@10.50 Kansas aS Se 36, 864 31,208 
MEE. Sec6seecivdeccerese Dy ve, 
PEINIR seh si5ScakecevSic 8,343 13,976 
— 50@10.50 9.50@10.00 9.50@10.75 9.00@10.00 9.25@11.25 st. Joseph ....2..25.2"" 24'298 20'902 
9.50@1 
nt 8.00@ 9.50 8.00@ 9.50 7.75@ 9.50 7.25@ 9.00 7.50@ 9.25 Sioux City 2..2.2221227: 10,186 12,964 
Good 4. as 6.25@ 8.00 6.50@ 8.00 6.25@ 7.75 6.25@ 7.25 6.00@ 7.50 Wichita «2.0. ..00002: 1,051 5 
Common-me batten 5:00@ 625 4.50@ 6 5.00@ 6.25 4.75@ 6.00 4.50@ 6.00 Fort aWworth Sheer donde 5.144 5,196 
emg ai r DEE ncccaceceeee Me B52 
NEE LE SST ee A ee eR ee ER eT eee = ee 8 33% 
co he = gga RE 8.65@10.00 8.00@ 9.50 7.75@ 9.25 8.00 9.25 7.7%5@ 9.25 Boston nn 22 Gas 2'286 
Cutter-med. corcesccceccccsccs 6.50@ 8.65 15@ 8 6.00@ 7.75 5.75@ 8.00 6.00@ 7.75 ol ork & Fed ay. er por] “= 
Oklahoma City ...... A 
r LBS. DOWN): . 3 
sr nd om . 8.50@11.50 8.00@11.50 8.00@11.00 7.50@10.50 8.00@11.00 es teteeeeeeeeens 2 105 xen 
7.00@ 8.50 6.25@ 8.00 5.50@ 8.00 5.50@ 7.50 5.50@ 8.00 Denver ...........eeee0e 8,08 6,501 
MR a bbumuaticusase seu 268, 001 280,448 
12.50@15.50 14.25@15.75 12.50@14.50 10.00@18.00 11.50@14.00 
1L.50@ 12 2 50 11.75@14.25 10.00@12.50 7.50@10.00 9.00@11.50 “% 
7.00@11.50 6.00@11.75 6.00@10.00 6.00@ 7.50 6.50@ 9.00 GUADELOUPE MEAT IMPORTS 
SLAUGHTER SHEEP AND LAMBS: 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down)......... 11.85@12.85 11.25@12.50 11.25@12.85 11.25@12.25 11.50@12.35 Salted beef and pork have been added 
Lambs (92 Ibs. down)......... 10.50@11.85 10.00@11.25 9.75@11.25 10.00@11.25 10.00@11.50 to the list of goods which may be im- 
weights).......... 9.00@10.50 8.00@10.00 8.00@ 9.75 7.00@10.00 8.00@10.00 
ered ethers (110 ibe ported into Guadeloupe exempt from the 
down) medium-choice ..... 8.00@10.50 7.50@10.00 7.00@ 9.75 8.00@10.00 import surtax of 4 per cent ad valorem, 
Ewes th Ibs. down) med- ch. 4.00@ 5.25 4.00@ 5.00 4.25@ 5.25 4.25@ 5.25 di t t F h ti 
Ewes {130-180 Ibs.) med-ch... 3.75@ 5.25 4.00@ 5.00 4.00@ 5.00 4.00@ 5.00 according to a recent French executive 
Fiwes (all weights) cull-com.. 2.25@ 4.00 1.50@ 4.00 1.75@ 425 1.75@ 4.25 decree effective June 6, 1929. 
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October 5, 1929. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the — ended Saturday, September 


28, 1929, with co 
National Provicloner as follows: 


CHICAGO. 
Cattle. 
Armour and Co. ........ 7,179 
Swift & Co. .....scceee 7,201 
Morris & CO. ......e06s . 2,454 
Wilson & Co. ...eeseeees 4,643 
Anglo-Amer. Prov. Co 715 


B72 
Libby, McNeill & Libby. 167 


Hogs. 


sons, are reported to The 


Sheep. 


Brennan Packing Co., 6,955 hogs; Independent 














Packing Co., 1,356 hogs; ‘Boyd, Lunham & Co., 
1,678 hogs; Western Packing & Provision Co., 
7/398 = Agar Pkg. Co., 7,468 hogs; others, 
26,736 

Totals: “cattle, 25,631; calves, 5,840; hogs, 
72,117; sheep, 55,764. 

KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Shee 

Armour and Co. .... 3, R 6,640 7, 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. .. 4,225 1,544 4,312 9,494 
Fowler Straub Co. .. 569 cece eoce eevee 
Morris & Co. . 8,185 1,418 38,155 5,087 
Swift & Co. .....-. 4,242 1,679 8,561 6,660 
Wilson & Co. ..... . 5,695 1,193 5,409 7,518 
Others ..... chanel -. 852 46 459 487 

Total ..cccccceece 22,564 7,214 28,536 36,864 

OMAHA. 
Cattle and 
calves. Ho; Sheep. 

Armour and Co. 3, 9 9,479 

















Cudahy Pkg. Co. 5,870 
Dold Pkg. Co 1,133 
Morris & Co. ... 007 
Swift & Co. ... 4,900 
Eagle Pkg. Oo. 15 
Hoffman Bros. ......+++- 35 
Mayerowich & Vail ...... 12 
Omaha Pkg. Co. ....++-- 43 
J. Roth & Sons .........- 38 
So. Omaha Pkg. Co. .... 57 
Lincoln Pkg. Co. .....+++ 500 
Nagle Pkg. Co. ......+++> 152 
Sinclair Pkg. Co. .......- 207 
Wilson & CO, ....eeeees 208 
Others ...ccccccccccseces oes 
OTHE is inks cigs Seon 19,299 
8ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Armour and Co. ... 3,293 1,052 
Swift & Co. ...... 4,1 1,188 
Morris & Co. ...... 1,877 254 
East Side Pkg. Co... 1,291 
Amer, Pkg. Co. .... 574 
Heil Pkg. Co. ..... «22. pe 
Others ....ccceeeees 4,522 587 
Total ...cceccesee 15,663 3,081 
ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Swift & Oo. .....- 4,136 798 
Armour and Co, .... 2,797 500 
Morris & Co, ...... 685 254 
Othere ...cccccccees 3,611 139 
TE odes ccvcgese 18,229 1,691 
SIOUX CITY. 


Cattle. Calves. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. .. 2,241 184 

















Hogs. 

11,0382 
6,501 
4,763 
6,088 


28,384 





Hogs. 
7,111 
6,612 
3,704 


55 
12,895 
29,877 
Hogs. 


3,425 
3,178 
564 


7,167 
Hogs. 


3,794 
2,452 
371 


Armour and Co. .... 2,564 286 

Swift & Co. ...... 1,622 259 

Smith Bros. ........ ese 

OEREES cv ccscvceswons 2,499 164 

Dotal .nccccsccoces 8,927 893 

OKLAHOMA CITY. 

Cattle. Calves. 

Morris & Co. ....-+ 1,873 1,144 

Wilson & Co. ...... 1,855 1,120 

OUNCPS oceccccccscece 121 eas 

seteeee st heen 8,848 2,264 

Nee sialon 463 cattle and 470 hogs 
direct. 

WICHITA. 

Cattle. Calves. 

Cudahy Pkg. Co. ... 1,423 471 

Jacob Dold Co. ..... 595 40 

Fred W. Dold ...... 59 . 

Wichita D. B. Co... 33 eee 

Dunn-Ostertag ...... 129 ‘ 


Keefe-LeStourgeon .. 15 
D icctdassusaue 2,254 511 








6,617 


Tota 
Not including 73 cattle and 6,693 hogs 
direct. 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Swift & Co. ...... 1,32 76 
Armour and cove “See 269 
Blayney- -Murphy Co.. 397 133 
OENETS 2 crcccccccess 1,099 132 








TEL. 6s'cacas'eewews 3,696 610 

















10,238 


Sheep. 
241 
174 


sere 


415 
bought 


Sheep. 
1,010 
41 


13, 251 
2,769 
25,403 














ST. PAUL. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Armour and Co. .... 3,793 3,826 1 11,452 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. .. 474 1,210. .... esos 
Hertz Bros. ...... 479 50 cove eos 
Swift & Co. ...... 5,697 5,892 24,264 15,913 
United Pkg. Was ec 1,639 117 ik 9 
OURERS cecccccccccce dy sees 10,708 5,252 
Total .......+++++-12,988 11,005 51,924 32,626 

MILWAUKEE. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Plankinton Pkg. On 2, _ 4,768 10,617 2,112 
Swift & Co. . ee eee coos 728 


188 ia ee 72 87 
886 2,820 .... 











493 270 179 343 
Total ......eee++e- 3,761 7,367 11,567 3,244 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Foreign .... 1,763 2,192 24,874 9,612 
Kingan & Co. 971 90: ,909 1,464 
Armour and Co. -- 200 10 =1,567 69 
Indpls. Abt. Oo..... 1,407 1 aes 227 
Hilgemeier Bros. ... cone ee hina 
wn seescee 200 11 140 4 
Schussler Pkg. ee 39 onee 391 ‘ 
Riverview Pkg. be 11 evs 127 déee 
Meier Pkg. Co. .... 88 8 347 5 
Ind. ° bs eccce 48 ares 372 10 
Maas Hartman Co.. 28 6 eoee ones 
Art Wabnitz ...... e 8 43 owes 75 


Hoosier Abt. Co. .. 15 vee 








QUROTS cccccccccces. 680 92 211 971 
Total ......s+02.-- 5,448 38,265 38,333 12,437 
CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
B. Ireton ........ 92 81 3 sees 
Taest Pkg. yg eoee cece eeee 453 esee 
8. W. Gal's Sons.. .... 14 cone 385 
J. Hilberg & Son.. 115 aes dine 57 
Gus. Juengling .... 158 106 wien 67 
B. Kahn’s Sons Co.. 952 263 1,760 632 
Kroger G. & B. Oo. 202 58 1,881 eee 
Lohrey Pkg. Co..... 278 
H. H. Meyer Co.... 1,147 weee 
w. Rehn’s Sons.. 164 80 cose o<ee 
A. Sander Pkg. Co. if sess 1,080 Suds 
J. Schlachter’s Sons. 163 184 Oy 235 
J. & a Schroth Co, 15 vests or eee 
J. Vogel & Son..... 11 er ae 
—_ F Stegner..... 240 182 espe 53 
Fore ecscccccccce LpAlk 835 5,730 1,932 














Total ..........+. 3,234 1,753 14,604 3,361 
Not including 201 cattle and 5,508 hogs bought 
d'rect. 
RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for week ended Sept. 28, 1929, with comparisons: 











































CATTLE. 

Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Sept. 28. week. 1928. 
Chicago ..... seseecceeces 20,08L 80,619 25,802 
Kansas City ........ 564 23, 20,827 
Omaha (incl. calves) 19,299 20,139 18,014 
St. Louis ......e+.000++.. 15,663 15,584 15,781 
St. Joseph ...... ecoocees 18,220 12,281 14,191 
Sioux City ....... eeueede 8,927 9,445 8,569 
Oklahoma City .......... 3,848 4,739 4,270 
WEORIEE 2c ncccercccvecces - 2,254 1,649 2,203 
DGRVER .cccveces waevee. Se 2,423 3,242 
Bt, POUL: vecccccccscces +. 12,988 10,233 11,749 
Milwaukee | ........ eee | 3,119 3,229 
Indianapolis ......+++.++. 5,448 4,998 5,316 

Cincinnati .......se.e00++ 3,284 8,262 2,50) 
Total cccccscccccvccees 140,542 142,294 135,701 

HOGS. 
Chicago .... 72,117 53,861 111,500 
Kansas City 28,536 30,355 40,133 
Omaha ... 48,264 41,028 39,274 
St. Louis 30,222 .992 34,986 
St. Joseph . 28,384 24,254 30,457 
Sioux City ° 29,877 26,225 28,161 
Oklahoma ity 7,167 7,50: 11,824 
Wichita 6,617 5,752 18,451 
Denver 333 5,853 4,917 
St. Paul 51,924 87,718 34,902 
Milwaukee . 11,567 10,566 8,864 
Indianapolis 38,333 38,7384 33,525 
Cincinnati . 15,682 13, 
WHA scccccccs eeeconee 373,945 317,528 410,459 
SHEEP. 

CRUGERO oc cocrcovescceces 55,764 56,319 74,039 
Kansas City ......sceees 86,864 31,208 30,944 
OmMAhA ...cerececescevecs 82,412 39,439 45,006 
SE. Tule ..ccccccccvcccee 8,343 14,076 6,790 
St. Jomeph ..ccccsesceces 35,114 29,877 35,678 
Sioux Clty ..cccccvcccves 10.238 13,660 9,853 
Oklahoma City ......-+-- 415 233 212 
Wichita ..cccccccccccses 573 824 
DONVER ocr cccccvcccccccs 22,980 40,992 
St. Paul . 33,596 17,207 
Milwaukee 2 3,453 1,918 
Indianapolis ........-+++> 12,437 9,892 6,611 
Cincinnati ..........seeee 3,361 3,179 2,173 
a I 257,272 258,435 272,337 


47 
CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs, Sheep. 
Mon., Sept. i - 19,602 3,108 38,269 25,470 
Tues., Sept. 24... 7,469 2,541 21,838 14,074 
Wed., Sept. 25.. ° ‘14 840 2,818 20,183 29,371 
Thur., Sept. 26... 9,811 2,561 508 18,427 
Fri., ‘sept. ee 2,316 847 17,875 138,147 


Sat., Sept. 28.... 1,000 100 6,000 4,000 








This week ......55,088 11,975 130,168 , 

Previous week ...61,539 11,571 107,780 114,373 
Year ago ........58,618 11,764 114,879 127,693 
Two years ago. ..58, 182 18,064 97,743 84,892 


Total receipts for month and year to Sept. 28, 
with comparisons: 

















—— Sept. —— 
1929. 1928. 1929. 1928, 
Cattle 216,950 227,490 1,699,981 1,793,353 
Calves = 1 COS, 529.952 593,192 
Hogs .......487,702 373,040 5,836,209 6,259, 
Sheep ...... 1423, 985 472,569 2,779,204 2,804,179 
SHIPMENTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Sept. 23... 4,678 96 8,427 3,424 
Tues., Sept, 24... 3,225 115 6.245 7,575 
ed., Sept. 25... 4,337 34 4,373 5,746 
Thurs., Sept - . 3,642 73 8,424 044 
Fri., Sept. 27. ; 199 6,285 11,164 
Sat., Sept. 28.. 300 100 1,000 3,000 
This week ...... 17,988 ,704 39,953 
Previous week ...19,.929 890 19,477 53,908 
Year ago ........ 17,973 451 17,928 55,642 
Two years ago...17,213 619 31,861 381,423 


WEEKLY AVEPRAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
Week ended eae 28. = 60 7 ro $4.50 $12.75 
Previous week ...... 40 10.20 4.50 18.05 
1928 ereiraleenet 10.90 5.75 13.45 
W2T nccccccccccccce 13.35 10.65 5.75 138.70 
WBS .cccece avetewe 10.70 12.20 6.35 18.75 
WSS .occoccces coccce Al, 12.95 6.85 4.60 
1924 coccpee - BW 9.55 5.90 12.95 








Av., 1924-1928.....$12.20 $11.25 $6.10 $13.70 
SUPPLIBS FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 


Net supply of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 





Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
*Week ended Sept. 28 105,500 58,500 
Previous week 207 465 
1928 .. 96,951 72,051 
1927 65,882 »469 
1926 . 77,888 66,829 
1925 ... 67,051 55,758 
1 66,835 59,934 

*Saturday, Sept. 28, estimated, 
HOG RECEIPTS, WHIGHTS, PRICES. 


Receipts, average weights and tops and average 
prices of hogs, with comparisons: 


No. Avg. -——Prices—— 





rec’d. Wgt. Top. Avg. 

*Week ended Sept. - 135,200 244 $11.25 $10.00 
Saal wee «107,780 242 11.10 10.20 
1928 . -114,879 240 12.60 10.90 
1927 oo 99:7 247 «#411.95 10.65 
1926 .. - 98,401 259 13.80 12.20 
WSBB wcccvecccccccces 97,188 251 414.25 12.95 
WOBR nccccccvccecces + 96,787 242 «10.50 9.55 
5-yr. av., 1924-1928.101,000 248 $12.60 $11.25 





*Receipts and average weights estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
spection for week ended Sept. 27, 1929, with com- 
parisons: 


Week ended Bent. 97... ..cccccccccccccsens 108,553 
OTN WOU Adve heecwegedeesctnncnesewe 105,893 
ND 66.50 kedadn ewes caanerereenaaeehes 99,673 
WOOT .cccccccccccvccsccveccese Sieietbn tess 72,200 
MEE AV oC odin cob hst5 dee tdesadenWhesane +6 ces 72,300 
TOSS cccccccvesecoccssesesce Pav Ve Raker sjes 102,400 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 
Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
Oct. 3, 1929, were as follows: 








Wk. ended Prev. 

Oct. 3. week, 

Packers’ purchases ........... 73,929 69.638 
Direct to ONOES. 2 cedvdvsvons 36,372 28,877 
Shippers’ purchases ........... 25,303 27,876 
Total supplies ..........-0+5 135,604 126,391 


(Chicago livestock prices on opposite page.) 
—_@— 


Watch the “Wanted” page for oppor- 
tunities. 
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51 Jamison units here— 


Adolf Gobel, Inc., one of New York’s 
pioneer meat packers, know by experi- 
ence the value of cold storage doors 
that stay on the job year after year 
regardless of hard daily service. That’s 
why they depend on 51 Jamison Units. 
Their Brooklyn plant is pictured here. 


n 


EACH of the 48 States 


In every state in the United States, in 
South America, Europe and Canada, you 
will find packers, both large and small, 
using Jamison Doors. There are as many 
reasons for this as there are exclusive 
Jamison features, but the one big reason is 
that Jamison Doors can be depended upon 
to give years of efficient protection under 


the hardest service. oe 


Our catalog shows other reasons. Ask also for the JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 


folder on the new Patented Jamison WEDGE- 


TIGHT Fastener—the tightest-sealing, longest effi- Hagerstown, Md. U.S. A. 
cient Fastener ever used on a Cold Storage Door. 2 West 45th St., New York; Rm. 1832, Builders Bldg., 228 N. 
La Salle St., Chicago; 333 Market St., San Francisco; 2650 Santa 






Fe Ave., Los Angeles. Special Traveling Representative for 
Southern States, address Hagerstown Office. 


See our Exhibit at the Meat Packers’ Convention, Chicago 


OLDEST 
and LARGEST 
makers of 

A Cold Storage 

DOORS 


Thousands of Doors in all most-used sizes—crated, ready to ship. Write or wire nearest office for stock list. 











1929. 


Y ork’s 
xperi- 
doors 
year 
That’s 
Units. 
here. 
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Ice and Refrigeration 








Plant Cooling Notes 


For the Meat Plant Employee Who Is 
Interested in Refrigeration. 














AMMONIA EXPLOSIONS. 

The first cause of explosions to be 
guarded against is the storing and han- 
dling of original shipping cylinders of 
refrigerants in warm places. 

As I recall my first experience with 
refrigerant explosions, it occurred by 
reason of an ignorant expressman leay- 
ing a cylinder of carbon dioxide on a 
hot stone sidewalk in mid-summer in 
the loop district in Chicago. 

It did not stay long where put, but 
blew out a head and skidded for a 
block and a half down the center of a 
crowded street. Why half a dozen or 
more people were not killed cannot be 
figured out by any system of mathe- 
matics—luck and luck only is the so- 
lution of the problem. 

Next I witnessed an explosion of a 
half pint perfume bottle, corked with a 
glass stopper and two-thirds full of 
anhydrous ammonia. David Boyle held 
the bottle for a while and then spent 
considerable time digging splinters of 
glass out of his anatomy. 

Boyle knew more about anhydrous 
ammonia at that time than any other 
man living—he made it—but that day 
he learned not to cork that stuff up 
tight and hold it in his bare hands. I 
learned the same lesson at the same 
time. 

It is as necessary to know what not 
to do as it is to know what to do when 
closely associating with refrigerants. 

The late Tom Rankin and the writer 
hunted for a leak in a chymogene ap- 
paratus in a Baltimore basement, using 
a plumber’s torch to find the leak. We 
found it, but the sash of the basement 
window was never found and the base- 
ment door left its hinges and laid 
wrecked in the area-way. 

Tom had to have his singed whiskers 
trimmed and later he told some of my 
people that “Us two damphools waded 
around chin-deep in death and didn’t 
know what we were doing”. I never 
did the like again. 

Explosions occur in air-testing ap- 
paratus while using low flash test min- 
eral oils for compressor lubrication; 
when this combination cuts loose dyna- 
mite has to take a back seat and say 
nothing. I have seen a big section of a 
20- by 36-in. compressor torn out, tak- 
ing a part of the compressor head along 
with it, opening a 5-in. extra strong 
discharge pipe as flat as a pancake, 
pieces of the pipe sheared six sections 
of 1% in. submerged condensor coils as 
clean as a planer could have cut them. 

Another time a 12-in. oil interceptor 
went up through two floors and landed 
on the roof of an East St. Louis pack- 
ing house. In neither of these cases 
had there ever been an ounce of re- 
frigerant in the apparatus—hydro-car- 
bon gases mixed with oxygen from the 
air, compressed to high pressure and 
high temperature, igniting by spon- 


taneous combustion was the cause of 
the wrecks in both instances. 

Ninety per cent or more of refriger- 
ant explosions have been caused by 
liquid flooding over to compressors and 
knocking out compress or heads, or 
by locking up liquid in receivers or con- 
densors with no space allowance for 
liquid expansion when warmed up. 

Because of the fact that such ex- 
plosions diffuse the refrigerants 
throughout the surrounding atmos- 
phere (particularly in closed spaces) 
approach to the damaged parts is made 
impossible until windows and doors can 
be opened or stream of water directed 
on liquid flooded floors to weaken the 
refrigerants and wash them down to 
drains or sewers. 

The result of such explosions in large 
plants is usually the loss of the entire 
charge of refrigerant, sometimes 
mounting to thousands of pounds, an 
expense of no inconsiderable total out- 
side of the possible additional loss of 
life and property. 

The above information was contained 
in a letter from Eugene T. Skinkle, a re- 
frigerating engineer, to Edward H. Fox, 
secretary of the National Association of 
Practical Refrigerating Engineers, and 
was published in the July News Letter 
of the Refrigerating Section of the Na- 
tional Safety Council. 


lees 
REFRIGERATION NOTES. 

The Tulsa Refrigeration Co. has been 
incorporated at Tulsa, Okla., capital 
$50,000, by D. Vensel, 315 East 20th st., 
Tulsa. 

Scobey Fireproof Storage Co., San 
Antonio, Tex., is drawing plans and will 
take bids about November 1 for 
$500,000 cold and dry storage ware- 
house. The cold storage warehouse will 
be four stories high, 100 by 156 ft., and 
will contain some 650,000 cubic feet of 
storage space. 

The Bay & Mountain Products Corp. 
has been incorporated at Salem, Va., 
capital $10,000, to operate cold storage 
and refrigeration plants, by H. M. Cald- 
well, 111 Virginia ave. Virginia 
Heights, Roanoke, Va. 

The National Ice & Cold Storage Co. 
has acquired site at Hollister, Calif., 
on which a new $200,000 cold storage 
and ice plant will be erected, construc- 
tion to begin during October. 

Texas Water Utilities Co. recently 
took option on site at Gorman, Tex., 
on which it is planned to erect a cold 
storage plant. 

The L. Robinson Ice & Cold Storage 
Corp., Winchester, Va., was damaged 
by fire recently to the extent of $20,000. 

A new cold storage plant is being 
planned by the Merchants Grocery Co., 
Blytheville, Ark. 

A one-story cold storage warehouse 
is to be erected soon at St. Petersburg, 
Fla., to cost $50,000, owner’s name with- 
held. H. E. Wendell, 823 Merrill ave., 
is architect. 

The Southern Ice Co., Valdosta, Ga., 
is erecting an addition to plant on N 
Ashley st. and has plans for further 
additions which will double present cold 
storege facilities. 

Vienna Ice & Fuel Co., Vienna, Ga., 
is rebuilding the plant recently de- 
stroyed by fire. The new buildings will 


cost $30,000 and will have cold storage 
space for 150,000 pounds of meat. 


~ fo 


HOG WEIGHTS AND COSTS. 
The average weight and cost of hogs, 
computed on packer and shipper pur- 
chases, as reported for August, 1929, 
with comparisons, by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics are given as 
follows: 


—1929.— —1928.— —1929.— — 1928. — 

Per Per Per Per 
Avg., 100 Avg., 100 Avg., 100 Avg., 100 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs, Lbs. 


CHICAGO. RAST ST. LOUIS. 


Jan, ...228 $9.22 225 $8.25 203 $9.07 211 $8.36 
Feb. ...228 10.19 230 8.08 2 5 213 8.15 
Mar. ...238 11.44 235 8.08 205 11.25 202 8.19 

= 2 -28 204 11.24 198 9.26 
May ...239 10.81 234 9.67 206 10.93 196 9.60 
June ...247 10.72 239 9.91 206 10.93 202 9.97 
July ...257 11.20 251 10.65 207 11.71 205 11.05 
Aug. ...265 10.52 257 11.53 209 11.24 2.8 11.94 








BORE sk ee cece SM ee ‘eens ee ae 
Sn in 45-09. seme MP. BOE. 60 cde 204 9.72 
Nov « cece SOB BBB nn cect 203 8.87 
De iccweilin ee ee oo eepe Oe OD 

SOD ne) Kees 237 9.22 --» 205 9.41 

KANSAS CITY. OMAHA, 

Jan, ...242 $8.89 249 $8.07 287 $8.84 252 $7.98 
Feb. ...242 9.91 246 7.83 239 9.83 252 7.66 
Mar. ...244 11.01 243 7.86 252 11.04 257 17.74 
Apr. ...235 10.96 231 8.96 254 10.98 259 8.82 
May ...228 10.49 232 9.41 255 10.28 260 9.21 
June ...228 10.61 228 9.65 259 10.31 264 9.42 
July ...283 11.22 235 10.68 266 10.69 268 10.20 
Aug. ...232 10.74 241 11.42 277 9.86 281 10.89 
Sept Pe ef ee ++ 268 11.85 
ie ee S94 O.4B oc cscs 264 9.16 
Nov 220 S.D kc cece 245 8.52 
Dec ae * 258 8.87 

Year - a Aer ae ery 258 8.87 

ST. PAUL. FT. WORTH. 

Jan, ...224 $8.77 207 $7.92 216 $8.42 210 $7.83 
Feb. ...225 9.94 210 7.80 209 9.41 202 7.71 
Mar, ...229 11.08 212 7.84 206 10.45 203 7.65 
Apr. ...235 11.11 217 8.88 10.33 206 8.45 
May 248 10.39 232 9.16 204 10.21 202 8.95 
June ...275 10.00 255 9.20 206 10.34 206 9.17 
July ...290 10.39 269 9.80 212 10.84 205 10.19 
Aug. ...280 10.11 268 10.91 206 10.47 203 10.68 
Sept. ... cous: SR | de been 199 10.78 
OGR. wie es } nS eee 198 9.07 
Nov 222 8.63 203 8.53 
Dec, 221 8.22 209 8.18 

WORE v's ese a. ere 204 8.75 

oo <a 


KINDS OF LIVESTOCK KILLED. 


Classification of livestock slaughtered 
in July, 1929, based on reports from 
about 600 packers and slaughterers rep- 
resenting nearly 75 per cent of the 
total slaughter under federal inspec- 
tion, as reported by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, with comparisons: 


-——Cattle——- ———Hogs—-— Sheep and 
lambs 
2 #& 
2 ¢¥ 2” a 
n ap & s Bs 
& @3 ae 2 »e gf 43 28. 
£ e333 3 & 3242 2 
n 3s a aR nS mb a 
1928 Pct. Pct. Pct. Pet. Pet. Pct. Pct. Pet. 
Jan, ..39.09 57.42 8.49 53.11 46.34 0.55 93.36 6.64 
Feb, ..45.92 51.14 2.94 53.97 45.64 .39 92.79 7.21 
Mar. .49.26 47.58 3.16 58.45 46.05 .50 92.93 7.07 
Apr. ..52.60 44.15 3.25 51.55 47.78 .67 98.33 6.67 
May ..54.54 41.14 4.32 48.32 51.02 .66 88.16 11.84 
June .52.12 43.17 4.71 44.21 54.85 .94 90.71 9.29 
July ..50.47 44.69 4.84 37.24 61.98 .78 90.40 9.60 
Aug. .46.31 49.09 4.60 35.84 63.33 .83 93.01 6.99 
Sept. .48.27 52.46 4.27 39.11 60.18 .71 92.63 17,37 
Oct. ..35.78 59.89 4.33 43.49 55.91 .60 90.45 9.55 
Nov. .87.00 59.48 3.52 46.08 53.47 .45 90.79 9.21 
Dec. ..41.89 54,97 3.14 50.33 49.32 .35 92.34 7.66 
Av. .45.34 50.78 3.88 48.04 51.38 .58 91.74 8.26 
1929 
Jan, ..47.54 49.44 3.02 52.48 47.15 .37 92.59 7.41 
Feb. ..49.01 48.06 2.93 53.08 46.53 .39 93.12 6.88 
Mar. .50.95 45.66 8.39 51.41 48.04 .55 04.15 5.85 
Apr. ..54.79 41.44 3.77 49.87 49.75 .88 91.56 8.44 
May ..53.75 41.21 5.04 48.51 50.70 .79 87.12 12.88 
June .52,04 42.45 5.51 46.60 52.72 .68 89.94 10.06 
July ..52.05 42.98 4.97 38.79 60.57 .64 91.96 8.04 
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SPRAY POND NOZZLES 


Are wan 


SPRAY NOZZLES FOR AIR CODLING SYSTEMS 





Nozzles for 





| and Air Conditioning Systems 
Particulars and Prices on Request 


JOS. A. MARTOCELLO & CO. 
231 N. 13th St. 


Brine Spray Refrigeration 








Philadelphia, Pa. 








Lower Refrigeration Costs 


MULTIPLE Effect Compressors, 
Force Feed Lubrication, Constant high volumet- 
ric efficiency. Sturdy rigid construction. 


These are a few reasons why the 
dustry finds increased efficiency in 
Made in all aumacition 
suitable for large packers and retail butchers. 


HOWE ICE MACHINE CO. 


2825 Montrose Ave. 


frigerating Machines. 


Chicago 





























Internal 


Jeet in- 


Cold Storage Installation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
526-530 St. 
902 Woodward dhe 





Paul 8t., Baltimore, Md. 
Washington, 














HOWE 


Dependable 
Refrigeration 





LEAKY. RELIEF VALVES. 

There are two methods to determine 
whether or not the relief valve on the 
compressor discharge is tight. One is 
by feel. When a valve is leaking a part 
of the line will usually be warmer than 
usual. The other method is to place 
the ear close to the valve and listen for 
the noise, usually a hiss, that is present 
when the valve is leaking. 

—~-—-fe ——— - 
PACKER TRADE CONDITIONS. 
(Continued from page 24.) 
can pay any price they see fit for any- 
thing they may want to purchase, but 
pork product and lard is a poor man’s 
food, and when the price is too high, 
the consumption is curtailed. 

On the other hand, South American 
beef is finding its outlet in Europe at 
moderate prices, and this naturally in 
itself is taking the place of pork, be- 
cause it is of exceptionally good quality 
and relatively cheap. 

This, in conjunction with the surplus 
hogs that are being raised every time 
the price is attractive on the other side, 
is making it a handicap and a hardship 
for American packers, the export trade 
continuing to dwindle each year. 

Lard is practically a by-product in 
recent years, due to the substitutes of 
compounds and the lack of advertising. 
Even the farmers who are dependent 
on the price of livestock for their sus- 
tenance to a great extent buy com- 
pounds rather than lard, because no- 
body has told them the difference. 


Killing the Lard Trade. 


We have never seen a year before 
when there has not been some antici- 


pated lard trade at this season of the 
year. The help that has been given the 
market by one of the larger packers 
has had no cooperation from any other 
interest. 

It is natural to assume that with 
high priced corn, hogs will be marketed 
at very much lighter weights, and with 
this in mind the production of lard will 
be considerably less than in an ordinary 
year such as this one, when hogs have 
been carried to extreme weights, fol- 
lowing cattle, of which there were a 
great many on feed. 

The hog crop was under-estimated 
by the government, as well as the 
packers, and their efforts early in the 
summer season to stimulate the price 
of livestock in order to stimulate the 
price of product has had the usual 
results, instead of allowing the market 
to be governed entirely by supply and 
demand. 


Changes in Trade Demand. 


The consumption of dry salt fat 
backs and dry salt bellies is becoming 
less year by year in the United States. 
With the advent of good roads, car 
routes and chain stores, even the 
country hamlets which formerly bought 
dry salt meats for the colored popula- 
tion are demanding better and more 
choice foods. This has left the burden 
for the fat back proposition to a very 
great extent on the export demand. 

On the other hand, the old ham 
trade has been killed. 

The American dish of “ham and 
eggs” is a thing of the past. You go 
into a restaurant and order ham and 
eggs and you get a piece of ham sliced 
the thickness of a razor blade, 


s 


ecninarenenttieoires 











paskets A KIS> 


THINK OF 
Best, Lightest, Strongest 


A. Backus, Jr. & Sons 


Dept. N., DETROIT, MICH. 








warmed through on a pan and you would 
imagine it was manufactured by the 
American Wrapping Paper Co. 

On the other hand, when hams are 
boiled the name is a misnomer. They 
are not boiled; they are merely steam- 
cooked by most houses. 

And when you get them in a sand- 
wich, they’re sliced the same ratio of 
thickness, and you would imagine they 
were turned out by the United States 
Rubber Co. They have no flavor, and 
they have no eating qualities. 

Then we come to the canned ham 
proposition—which we will pass up for 
the moment for good reasons. 


Hone for the Future. 


At any rate, the packer has killed 
the ham business, the lard business has 
gone by the board and everybody, in 
their selfish anxiety to steal the other 
fellow’s trade, has gotten to the place 
where there is no concentrated thought 
or idea for the development of the 
industry. 

It is a survival of the fittest, and has 
been since the war period. This is 
evidenced by amalgamations, stock 
issues and theories propounded by 
those in power. Personally we can’t 
see much hope for it until such time as 
the whole industry is washed out, re- 
organized, and put on a higher plane. 

In conclusion, we might say that the 
lard trade will have to seek its own 
level, and maybe it will be a blessing in 
disguise to get to a place where it can 
compete with other commodities and 
again attain its proper position in con- 
nection with edible fats. 


Yours very truly, 
CHARLES J. ROBERTS. 
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The EMBLEM ~ 
YORK REFRIGERATION 
is only the beginning of 
the Owner's satisfaction, for 
the ultimate satisfaction is 



































in the Longer Service, Great- 
er Economy and Conven- 
ience — which our vast 
facilities enable us to 
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WM. M. WARE & CO. 





TALLOW BROKERS 
GREASE a 
TANKAGE RK 
CRACKLINGS 316 NEW YOR Bidg. 
ETC. Phone Bowling Green 4896 








BOSTON 


ESTABLISHED Ht ae tll 
1888 Phone Hancock 0293 
MEMBERS 
nes CHICAGO 


327 S. LaSalle St. 
Phone Harrison 5614 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 





October 5, 1929. 









Cash Provisions -Beef “Etc 
— a ° and 
= future Provisions - Grain «© Cotton 


6889 Members Chicago Board of Trade 
Daily Price List Sent on Request 


J.C.Wood & 


105 W. Adams Street BROKERS 








CHICAGO 








| F.C. ROGERS 


BROKER 
| Provisions 


Philadelphia Office 
Ninth & Noble Streets 


New York Office 
New York Produce Exchange 

















G. H. LYALL 


BROKER 
Tallow — Grease — Oils 


Offerings Solicited 


137 STATE ST. BOSTON, MASS. 














JOHN H. BURNS CO., Broker 


Export Packing House Products Domestic 
407 Produce Exchange, New York City 
Member New York Produce Exchange 
Cable Address: “Jonburns”’ 


“- Cross, Kelly, Utility (Livestock Ed.) Lieber’s a ond 
Rep., Wynantekill Mfg. Co., Stockinettes. Trey, N. 














H. ©. GARDNER F. A, LINDBERG 


GARDNER & LINDBERG 


ENGINEERS 


Mechanical, Electrical, Architectural 
SPECIALTIES, Packing Plants, Cold Storage, Manufacturing 
Plants, Power Installations, Investigations 

1184 Marquette Bidg. 





CHICAGO 











WS Sake & Company, Ju 


Brokers, Importers and Exporters for the 
Pacific Coast Market 
Provisions, Fats, Oils and all By-Products 


SEATTLE, WASH. All Codes PORTLAND, ORE. 

















H. PETER HENSCHIEN 


Architect 


1637 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 








Casing House Experimental | 
and Consulting Service 


M.W.SCHWARZ--CHEMICAL ENGINEER 
15 Whitehall St., N. Y. City—Phone Bowl. Green 9676 


Waste Utilization—Deodorization 
Disinfection, etc. 
































Main Office 
140 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
All Codes 


B-G.cJAMES COMPANTT 


PROVISION BROKERS 


Branch Offices 
148 State St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Drovers and Mechanics 
Bank Building, 





Beef, Provisions, Packing House Products, 
Tallows, Greases, Fertilizer Materials, Bone 
Materials, Animal Feeds, Whale Guano 
Bird Guano 


On request, our complete pro- 
vision, fresh meat, packing- 
house products, tallow and 
grease daily market quotation 
sheets will be mailed to any 
member of the trade free of 
charge; also our periodical 





We trade in D mesti 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


We specialize in taking care 
of the requirements of buyers 
located all over the United 
States and Canada. Offerings 





market reports. Australian, New 


American products on 
brokerage basis. 


dian, Europ telegraphed promptly on re- 
and ceipt of inquiries. 
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Chicago Section 


W. L. McAuley, livestock buyer for 
Jacob E. Decker & Sons, Mason City, 
la., was a visitor in the city this 
week, 


Packers purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first four days of this 
week totaled 24,054 cattle, 5,490 calves, 
58,219 hogs and 39,236 sheep. 

H. W. Tohtz, vice-president of the 
Bonnell-Tohtz Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
packinghouse equipment experts, spent 
a day or two in the city this week. 

Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended Sept. 28, 1929, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 

Last wk. Prev. wk. toes” 
Cured meats, lbs...18,914,000 20,751,000 22,817,000 


Fresh meats, Ibs. .44,477,000 47,302,000 31,973,000 
EGO, Weer sv cececs 10,238,000 6,938,000 12,328,000 


Fred Schulze of Birmingham, Eng- 
land, casing importer and exporter, 
stopped off in Chicago this week for a 
day or two. Mr. Schulze has been on 
a trip around the world for the past six 
months and now is ending his tour of 
this country. He sails for England on 
October 9. 


EK. T. Miller, vice-president, Hately 
Bros. Co., Chicago, packers, is on a 
business trip through the South at the 
present time, making observations of 
the market on dry salt meats in vari- 
ous Southern territories. Local pack- 
ers will look forward to his report with 
great interest. 


John W. Hall, the well-known Chi- 
cago broker, is expected to be back at 
his desk again this week end. Mr. 
Hall has been at Battle Creek, Mich., 
the past eight weeks, but his friends 
will be glad to know that he now is 
feeling “top hole” and anxious to be 
back on the job. 


R. C. McManus, head of the legal 
department of Swift & Company, has 
been elected a member of the executive 
committee of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce. Mr. McManus has been 
active in the work of the association 
for a period of years, and is at present 
acting chairman of the committee on 
domestic and foreign commerce. He 
has been a member of the Illinois rela- 
tions, foreign trade, harbors and 
waters and reception committees of the 
association during the twelve years of 
his active participation in its work. 

a 
EXPERTS JOIN MAJOR BROS. 


T. E. Ryan, formerly sales manager 
for the Louisville Provision Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., and Thomas Casey, until 
recently in the superintendent’s office 
of Armour and Company, Chicago, IIl., 
have joined the executive force of the 
Major Brothers Packing Co., Misha- 
waka, Ind. The former has assumed 
the duties of sales manager and the 
latter those of superintendent. 

Both Mr. Ryan and Mr. Casey are 
well known in the meat packing indus- 
try and have been business associates 
on former occasions. 

The Major Brothers Packing Co. re- 


cently built a new plant in which is 
embodied the latest and best in meat 
plant design, construction and equip- 
ment. 

— 

McLAREN SETS UP FOR SELF. 

R. J. McLaren, formerly of Henschien 
& McLaren, is now located at 1801 
Prairie ave., Chicago, and independently 
engaged in the practice of architecture, 
specializing in the designing and super 
vising the construction of packing 
plants and cold storage warehouses. 
Having been thus engaged for the last 
twenty-one years, his experience has 
liberally equipped and fitted him to 
“carry on” along these lines. 

He was born in Chicago on April 16, 
1885, of Scotch parentage, and has lived 
there most of his life. He became con- 
nected with the packing industry in 
1908. 

Having an ambition to become more 
than a draftsman, “Mac” solicited em- 
ployment from D. I. Davis, well-known 
packinghouse architect. During the 
eight years of his connection with D. I. 
Davis & Co. he not only visited many 
of the plants they had under construc- 
tion in this country, but was chosen by 
his employer to accompany him on a 
trip to the Argentine, during which 
Mr. McLaren, unassisted, completed all 
the working drawings for a large beef 
plant at Zarate, a short distance inland 
from Buenos Aires. 

In 1915 Mr. MeLaren obtained _li- 
cense to practice architecture, and in 
the following year left D. 1. Davis & 
Co. to become associated with H. P. 
Henschien. As associate of Mr. Hen- 
schien he was known as the “inside 
man,” being principally engaged in 
turning out the engineering and me- 
chanical work which is preponderantly 
the bulk of the labor in connection with 
the planning of packing plants. 





R. J. McLAREN. 


He is a member of the Chicago Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, and vice-president of the Archi- 
tects Club of Chicago, which he 
helped to organize, and which was 
formed for the purpose of promoting 
a better understanding and closer co- 
coperation between architects, con- 
tractors, material men, manufacturers 
and all others who are engaged in the 
building industry in Chicago. 

an 
PACKERS’ TRADE MEETINGS. 
(Continued from page 26.) 
Bloecher & Schaaf, Inc., Baltimore, Md.; 
Joseph W. Starling, attorney for Inde- 
pendent Meat Packers Protective As- 
sociation, Baltimore, Md. 

G. P. Osborne, H. C. Bohack Co., Ine., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Irving E. Hand and A. 
L. Davis, Stahl-Meyer, Inc., New York 
City; E. J. Cronkhite, H. C. Derby Co., 
New York City; Thos. E. Ray and C. 
H. Brady, Swift & Co., New York City; 
J. A. Brady, Van Wagenen & Schick- 
haus Co., Newark; Wm. Whitfield 
Woods, Institute of American Meat 
Packers, Chicago; A. G. Kriel, Chas. G. 
Kriel Company, Baltimore, Md.; James 
Latta, Philadelphia Abattoir Co., Phila- 
delphia; A. Schnee and Julius Lockon, 
South Philadelphia Dressed Beef Co., 
Philadelphia; A. D. Sullivan, Armour 
and Co., Jersey City; A. Buchsbaum, 
Aaron Buchsbaum Co., New York City; 
W. A. Johns, Swift & Co., Jersey City; 
Wm. Knauss, Knauss Brothers, Inc., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Krank M. Firor, Adolf Gobel, Inc., 
New York City; Leo. S. Joseph, Hy- 
grade Food Products Corp., New York 
City; William FE. Felin, John J. Felin 
& Co., Inc., Philadelphia; John C. Rett- 
berg, Louis H. Rettberg, Inc., Balti- 
more; U. P. Adams, Armour and Co., 
New York City; H. L. Skellinger, Wil- 
son & Co., New York City; T. J. Tynan, 
Jos. Stern & Son, New York City; J. 
Fisher and E. A. Schmidlein, United 
Dressed Beef Co., New York City; J. 
EK. Carpenter, Joseph R. Shimer Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. J.; Walter S. Bastian 
and C. M. Smith, Arbogast & Bastian 
Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Albert T. Rohe, Rohe & Brother, New 
York City; F. R. Strohmeier and C. 
Dulton, Strohmeier Provision Co., Ho- 
boken, N. J.; Fred H. Hoffman and Wm. 
H. Heinneman, Leo Schloss, Inc., New 
ark, N. J.; W. F. Schluderberg, Wm. 
Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Balti- 
more; B. C. Dickinson, of Louis Burk, 
Inc., Philadelphia; Pendleton Dudley 
and H. R. Davison, Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers. 

aoa 
SAUSAGE CASINGS FROM CHINA. 

Exports of sausage casings from 
Shanghai, China, to the United States 
for the 7 months ended July, 1929, 
totaled 747,000 Ibs., valued at $1,017,800, 
according to cable advices from the 
U. S. Trade Commission at Shanghai. 
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Chicago Provision Markets CHICAGO BETAIL, MEATS 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY Week ended sag 
MARKET SERVICE : 


No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Lok & OS 3. 
























CASH PRICES. FUTURE PRICES. Rib roast, hvy end. 85 30 16 as 30 16 
ib roast, lt en 4 35 2 5 
Based on actual carlot trading, Thursday, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1929. Chuck ae Lae: 82 27 21 38 33 21 
Oct. 3, 1929. a : ‘los Steaks, round ...... 50 40 25 55 50 25 
etinamiiahlite ion High. low. paone- Steaks, sirl. Ist cut.50 40 25 60 45 22 
& a 2 Steaks, porterhouse..60 45 25 75 45 29 
jreen. s.p. Sept. ...... nee ae 11.05n Steaks, flank ....... 23 25 18 28 25 18 
as 9 Oct. ...11.05 11.05= 19.97% 11.02%b Beef stew, chuck...27 22 15 27 22 17 
2 re 17% 20, Nov. ...11.17% 11.17% 11.12% 11.12%ax Corned briskets 
0 17% 18% Dec. ...11.30 11.30 11.22% 11.27%b hanetens . 32 28 18 28 24 18 
aE. Shapenerpanrosent es “4 i? Jan. ...11.85 11.85 11.77%  11.77%b orned plates ......20 18 10 20 15 10 
ake 17% May ...12.12% 12.15 12,10 12.10ax Corned rumps, bnls..25 22 18 25 22 18 
RR on cat iebabohees 15 174 CLEAR BELLIES— 
$038 Tange. :....0.....0- 15 Borge: Seles 3 se oF 11.45n Lamb. 
SS: Se er 11.55 11.45 11.45ax 
sini nied ieee ne eT egn Good. Com. Good. Com 
S. P. Boiling Hams. =. - 12.50 12.50 12.45 ye een sone eeu oH ro = pf 
' ee vom sees -00ax MR. ansanGanceees 94% 5 2 
H. Bun. Select. SHORT RIBS— : ctanewiselos aes 15 15 22 15 
BRR: <a. ncababweep sees 17%@18 18@18% gant 11.50 Chops, shoulder ......25 20 25 20 
RS Sa eeess 17%@18 T° 7) i ~ seeeee habe ness 31:50n Chops, rib and loin. ..50 25 60 25 
DEE Ps oksivenkvevcoeesre 17%@18 18@18% Pies eens — 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1929, Mutton. 
Skinned Hams. LARD— cs - a 
Green. S.P. Sept. ..10.90 11.07% 10.90 LE ~<a ae ia oe 10 si 
NO Se Pe ET ED, 17% 19% Oct. ...10.95-90 10.97% 10.87%  10.87%-90 Shoulders |... 16 Be 14 os 
RRM scusicsbusvabkeneees 17% 19 Nov. ...11.07% 11.10 11.05 11.10 Chops, rib “aici aS 3. 35 < 
| Se 16% 17% Dec. ...11.15 11.20 11.15 11.15 4 = 
BMD. Goscseusesebersexes 15% 15% Jan. ...11. TMT 75 11. L71% 11.70 11.72%-77% | 
DE ic cscccobcnaesh hen 14% 15 Mar. ...12.00 paee 12.00 or 
Dt Ashibwassakwonue see 13% a May ... «+... see sees 12.10ax Loins, 8@10 av......... 32 @34 27 @32 
; 14, CLEAR BELLIES— Loins, 10@12 av......... 30 @32 26 @30 
1314 Seater nies che 11.35n Loins, 12@14 av......... 28 @30 25 @28 
77S Oct. ..<11.30 11.37% 11.30 11.35b Loins, 14 and over........26 @28 24 ors 
TEs pss atee pee wae 11.5244n )) @34 35 
Jan, ...12.30 12.35 12.30 12.3542 Shoulders . +20 @22 @25 
S.P. May ...12.90 ee pees 12.90ax Butts 25 @27 @32 
" 17 9 
144% SHORT RIBS— — - 2 ois 
ti on te tees sees sees aes TOE BAPE, TOW esses scvese @14 @14 
vt + 88 e888 *e . 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1929. Veal. 
LARD— Hindquarters ............ 35 @40 35 @40 
Bellies.* Oct. ...10.90-77% 11.00 10.77% 10.95ax ne an seca neko 24 @26 = @28 
: : Dew. wee/sane wnbia sme 11.07%n WS vccnccescvcceceseoes 35 @38 5 @4 
; Green. Cured. Dee, 1771115-10 11.22% 11.05 [- am .............8 16 @22 16 @22 
. RE err 19 19% Jan. ...11.72% 11.80 11.72% 11.72%ax Shoulders .........see0- 20 @22 18 @22 
8 10 ooeeesbasescesecast 17 17% SE, ass chen eke 12.00n Cutlets ..ccscccssccccvoee @50 @50 
BER cvcccccscnsoseccoce 15% 16% May ...12.15 12. "45 12.10 12.15b Rib and loin chops....... @40 @50 
BEBE Sucakstondecnbuensn 14% 15% oLBAR BELLIES 
a cc cc ia wst ase 14 151 a . 
5 Fi peaeralereniale gee ia” 15 Oct. ...11.35 ae ae 11.35b Butchers’ Offal. 
*Square Cut and Seediess. 3 ‘ ae ° Fs see ane aa Sect Bs hcitnesnh ents he g 4 g o% 
y -¥- eh AP 44 —— BOD BAL occ iccsccecvecse @ 2% C 
R iad alf skins ..... . @ 2 
Clear. 7 Ge... «os Pak 11.50n Kips ... - @i6 @21 
-16 To 12 
 ekbapetmgetcnatte | el WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1920. pe ROO = 
PD cbs iseusbtinbentene 12 12 LARD— 
20-25 eee e ee seeeeceeeees 11% 11% Oct. ....10.85 10.95 10.85 0.871%4=b J ‘ 
BMD wressnoe>rsece=ren 11% 11% Nov. ”...11.00 11.00 10.97% vio CURING MATERIALS. 
so oo eS eacdesecescosecc 118 td Dec. ... 11.15 11.15 11.07% 11.12% Bbls. Sacks. 
8 iad dacaigate | 11% i. soomene 11.70 11.60 yen Nitrite of soda, 1. ¢. 1. Chicago. .... 9% 
May "2491 12.421 12:00 12. b Saltpeter, 25 bbl. lots, f.o.b. N. Y.: 
D. S. Fat Backs. a LS: 2% we - 2.00 Dbl. refined granulated ceenaKeaenns 55% 51% 
8-10 9% CLEAR BELLIES— Small crystals ......ceeeseeeeeees 1% 
© gee slage cere nppmeitanedn 9% Oot MLSS wee. wees LBS Large crystals «.--srsrereveseves sie 
ei ean ee ee eee ee OV. 200 cece LHR aaa 11.40ax 8 Pope S355 58:5 509953 39% e . 
tH PITITITT TTT TTT LTTE oe Jan. _..12.25 12.25 12.15 12.15ax Dbl. rfd. gran. nitrate of soda.... 3% 3% 
| Wei le alla lea eel a te “ May ...12.75 ack Sete 12.75ax Less than 25 bbl. lots, 4c more. 
eam er cge CarPr tere nsescehersps stess eee 11% SHORT R Boric acid, carloads, pwd., bbis..... 8% 8% 
~ o 56 ws 006) oS bee 6500002 000000000 es 0ese0% 13% IBsS— Crystals to powdered, in bbis., in 
PODS we eceeteseeeerereseeseeereeesensenes 14 OS eT anes swan 11.50n 5 ton lots or more..........005 9% 9% 
i , _ wD 2 In bbls. in less than 5-ton lots.... 8% 
y | s. y } oR 3, 1929. 
D. 8. Rough Ribs LA THURSDAY, OCTOBER 3, 1920 Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbis.. 5 4% 
TE nachos cpkunstietndedtenesanccesne iy, ‘AnD In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbls... 5 4% 
55-60 ROE A SAE OE Ee US 12 n Oct. +++-10.92% 11.22% 10.92% 11.15-22% gait— 
etn utbicnd a Olceenssacbenkes ves ss 11% lov. ...11.00 11.25 11. 11.25b 
a atnnccpsatebcson mibuduhinsPivraen ts Tig Deer Tena «BT «AN ALD mies, ar toe, per Ge, fod. OF 
’ Jan. ...11.60 11.80 11.60 11.80b cago, WUE: 60.0 6 00.0.6 000660609006 bvesessee $ 60 
. & Mea e 5 a , , , VD. ’ 
Other D. S. Meats Mar. so eaoe el ES 11.95n — carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago. 9.10 
ER nace a ay ...13, 12°10 12'60 12 10ax IK se eseeeesseeseesersencccsceseeeees : 
Extra short ribs............ 35-45 13 CLEAR BELLIES— ee ee eee ee ee vam 
Regular plates ............. 6-8 10% Oct. ... 11.85n a 
Clear plates 4-6 ww... poet Pid 1140b Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 
Jowl butts 7™%b Jan. |. 12.15 12.20 3.45 12.20 VEANB 2. ccccccesscccvcccccsesesecves @4.08 
May " "42-75 12.7734 12.75 127714 Second sugar, 90 basis...........se00. None 
‘ es : sin ws : od Syrup testing 63 and 65 combined su- 
SHORT RIBS— crose and invert, New York..... a @ .38 
Oe sc cvec 11.50n Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%)... @5.50 
" Packers curing sugar, 100 lb. bags, 
FRIDAY, ‘OCTOBER. 4, 11920. f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........ @5.00 
LARD— Packers curing sugar, 250 ib. bags, 
Oct. -11.30-27% 11. 4 11.20 11.25 f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........ @4.90 
Noy. ..-11.30 11.37% 11.30 11.3714 
Dec. ...11.40 11.45 11.32%  11.40b 
sod es -.11.90 11.90 11.80 11. 85ax 
ME. 200 ccve anes 2 Sj 
May ...12.17% 12.17% 12.15 12. 3b DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 
CLEAR BELLIES— Exports of Danish bacon for the 
Oct. ...11.45 eet te 11.45 week ended Sept. 30, 1929, amounted to 
a 12/25 sEee ones —. 5,220 metric tons, compared with 5,025 
May 1.12/85 eae “ohe 12'ssan. Metric tons the same week of 1928. 
SHORT RIBS— ——— 
Re. s22 see se eens 11.50n 


Watch “Wanted” page for oppor- 
Key: ax. asked; b, bid; n, nominal; = split. tunities. 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Carcass Beef. 


Week ending 
Oct. 2, 1929. 










Prime native steers --24 @25% 
Good native steers ...... 22 @24 
Medium steers ...... ooe.20 @22 
Heifers, good ..........19 @23 
ca MOET POET Pee ere 144%@18 
Hind quarters, “choice --27 @38l 
Fore quarters, choice ....20 @21 
Beef Cuts. 
Steer loins, No. 1........ @44 
Steer loins, No. 2........ @40 
Steer short loins, No. 1.. @54 
Steer short loins, No, 2.. @47i 
Steer loin ends (hips) @34 
Steer loin ends, No, 2.... @33 
ge SA ee @29 
Cow short loins .......... @36 
Cow loin ends or es @22 
BOCP FIOM, WO. Be scccces @33 
Steer ribs, No. 3 @31 
Cow ribs, ‘No. , an @20 
COW SINE, FeO. Beccccccsce @15 
Steer rounds, No. 1...... @21 
Steer rounds, No. 2...... @20% 
Steer chucks, No. 1...... @19% 
Steer chucks, No. 2...... @19 
et ree @18 
CO TED. siswessncaves @l5 
URI nonce svecics @14% 
Medium plates .. @l2 
Briskets, No. 1. @20 
Steer navel ends Aer @11% 
Cow navel ends ........ aus 
POO GED ccccsceveses @l2 
eee @10 
Strip loins, No, 4, boneless @bu 


Strip loins, No. 2........ 
Sirloin butts, Noe 1 
Sirloin butts, No. 2 
Beef tenderloins, No. 
Beef tenderloins, No. 


Cl ek ee 
PUM DOMED oc cccceccces 
Shoulder clods .......... 
Hanging tenderloins 

Beef eatin. 
RGIS: (HEF W.)o nec ccas @12 
I ee @l4 
ae eee 35 @36 
Sweetbreads ............ @42 
i a ee @15 
Fresh tripe, plain ....... 7 @8 
Fresh tripe, H. C........ @10 
MEL we Guwsnscae's scenes 17 @22 
Kidneys, per lb. ........ @l14 

Veal. 

Choice carcass .......... 25 @26 


Good carcass 
Good saddles 
Good backs 


@2A4 
@33 
@21 
@l14 


Brains, each 
Sweetbreads 
Calf livers 





Choice lambs 











Medium lambs @21 
Choice saddles . @30 
Medium saddles .. @28 
Choice fores ...... @18 
Medium fores @i7 
Lamb fries, per Ib....... @33 
Lamb tongues, per Ib..... @16 
amb kidneys, per Ib..... @30 
Mutton. 
Heavy sheep . @ 8 
Light sheep @\2 
Heavy saddles @10 
Light saddles @16 
eee @ 6 
Re eae @10 
ee @1s8 
errr @l5 
BEOCRON. CEO ic cviavarecees @s& 
Sheep tongues, per Ib..... @16 
Sheep heads, each ...... @12 
Fresh Pork, Ete. 

Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. avg. @29 
Picnic shoulders ........ @ii 
Skinned shoulders ....... @1s8 
WOMGMIOINS .cascesscccses avy 
RD CU Ni Sas ok oe asa acs @l4 
a Seer @l4 
Boston butts @25 

RR oer er rrr @138 
po ere @12 
pO = eee @ 4 
CN UMN a sia'eis a wield cee e's @l4 
Blade bones @l4 
DE. SE b din vaschecnes @7 
Kidneys, per lb, ....... @ii 
Po SOR Peer rt re @s& 
PRUE 586004 514069:00'09 s08 @i4 
CRASS ee @ 7 
SET ER TEESE EE Cer @7 
EE 05-445 Baa eo wiheu een @10 


Cor. 


week, 


1928, 


26 


25 


@27 
@26 


2344 @24"%4 
19% @24'%4 
154@18 


29 
22 


20 
18 


10 


6 


@31 
@23 


@4i 


@30 
@27 
@20 
@18 


@ui 
@16 
@35 
@44 
@i15 
@ 8 


84%@10 


19 


22 
29 
18 
13 


14 


@20 
@15 


@26 
@25 
@33 
@21 
@15 


@15 
@s0 
@55 


@24 
@22 
@30 
@2A4 

@18 
@16 
@33 
@15 
@30 


@ 8 
@\2 
@10 
@16 
@ 8 


@: 25 
@18 

@19 
@co 
@16 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 


Fancy pork sausage, in 1-lb, cartons... @29 
Couutry style sausage, fresh in link.... @22 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.... @20 
Country style sausage, smoked......... @24 
Frankfurts in sheep casings..........++ @24 
Frankfurts in hog casings...........+.+.+- @23 


Bologna in beef bungs, choice. “s @21 











Bologna in cloth, paraffined, choice. @18% 
Bologna in beef middles, choice........ 20 
Liver sausage in hog bungs..........+.. 1 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs..... @25 
Liver sausage in beef rounds........... @15 
TE EE, ac: s ee bonsnensccaccnvenedes @18 
New England luncheon * specialty a eee @29 
Minced luncheon specialty..........+..-- @22 
Tongue sausage ..........-. ghbeusweewe @24 
Blood sausage .. ane 18 
Polish sausage . ee 21 
BOURKE cocccccccccccscccccccccccsecccces @16 
DRY SAUSAGE. 
Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs........ @49 
WRUTIMOE COPVOIRG 86. occ sic wiecccies acess @26 
FOTMeP oc cccccccscccccccs Sviatdee eames @33 
EROIGUORIGR ~ 6 ccvciccnsccccccccocccsecsece @31 
Dy, Ol Bee, CRO occ ciccccccccwcs's @48 
Milano Salami, choice, in hog bungs.. @49 
B. C. Salami, new condition............ @28 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles....... . @44 
Genon style Salami .........cccccccess @5 
er error @43 
Mortadella, new condition @26 
REEL k vé cs dedanedsednssew evens @55 
Italian style HAMS .....cccccsccccccess @42 
VERB” DAMES civic Secccccaccees " @55 
SAUSAGE IN OIL. 

Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 

Small tins, 2 to crate.......cseceses Peres fr) 

Taree ting, 1 00 Crate. ..cccscsccesee - 8.25 
Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings—.. 

Small tins, 2 to crate............ enaeee cove Cie 

Large tins, a ey ee era -. 9.50 
Frankfurt style sausage in hog casings— 

Small tins, 2 to crate.... 8. 

EMOGO CHE, 1 OO CURES, 5 occ ccsceccccesccses 
Smoked link sausage in hog casings— 

Small tins, 2 tO Cfate. .cccscscccscccccsces . 7.50 


7 
soccccesccccccs G0 


Large tins, 1 to crate. 






SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 
Regular pork trimmings.............6++ @12 
Special lean pork trimmings............ @15 
Extra lean pork trimmings............. 164%,@17 
Neck bone trimmings................00. @i4 
Pork cheek meat. .....-cesccccccccccece @12 
POM NOAFIG oacccscccepesscvcscecccecs 11 @12 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy)..... @16% 
Boneless Chucks ....00.csccccsccccscece @i4 
Shank meat ...... ST Ere Ree ee ore @12% 
BE II ooo o'r a00 0500 oe st neeed« @11% 
EE EI Geb bik eiaisto0k's<5.0 0s 40nne a’ @ 9% 
Beer CHOGKS (trimmed)... cccccesseces @10% 
Dressed canners, 300 Ibs. and up....... @l1 
Dressed canners, 350 lbs. and up........ @l11 
Dr. bologna bulls, pein err @13 
Beef tripe ...ccccccccccccccccccscccccce 
Cured pork tongues” (ec anner trim) Ste wetness 154@16 
SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F. 0. B. CHICAGO) 
Beef casings: 
Domestic round, 180 pack........388 @ 43 
Domestic round, 140 pack........ 47 @ 50 
Wile Gxport roamds. ...ccccccsese @ 6 
Medium export rounds............ 48 @ 50 
Narrow export rounds............. 60 @ 65 
No. 1 weasands. @ 16 
No. 2 weasands.. " @ 10 
De EE ss ok erscees etewvedave 384 @ 38 
pe eer ere rie en'deie @ 2 
Regular mid@les .....cccccccccees 1.05@1.10 


Selected wide middles..........+.. @2.35 
oars bladders: 









sre Pen Tere ° @2.25 
TAPER 0 osc vacncseencnes Sevaweseee @2. 
BEE eins ceedwentneee covesecs ese @1.25 
| Pre eenececesees chon Xe @ .85 
Hog casings: 
Narrow, per 100 yds........ er @?2. 75 
Narrow, special, per 100 yds..... @2.25 
Medium, regular, per 100. ac. -1.25@1.35 
Wide, per 100 WMI cctexaacc ass @1.00 
Extra wide, per 100 yds......... @1.15 
Bxport WUNRB ..cccccccccccccces 383 @ 34 
Large prime bungs.........s..006. 22 @ 23 
Medium prime bungs .......... 10 @ 12 
Small prime a @ 7 
Middles ...... e 20 
Stomachs .... 10 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 
Regular tripe, 200-Ib. Dbl........csceeeeseeed 
Honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bDbl.........0.0-0e 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl... 
Pork feet, 200-Ib. bbl.. 








Pork tongues, 200-Ib. bbl. Seudlddect cadeweeese .00 
Lamb tongues, long cut, 200- oe, ee 58.00 
lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl........ 71.00 
BARRELED PORK AND a 

Meas pork, FEGUIAP. «..ccccccccsseccccccce 

Family back pork, 24 to 34 pieces........ ¥34.00 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces........ 34.00 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces........ 27.00 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces...... 20.00 
Briseet MOCK ccccscvccass CUin ee ee-6e-00s 20.50 
Bean pork ..... eweweves eccccccscccoce 20.00 
Plate beef .. cccccccce 28.00 
Extra plate beef, “200° tb.  pbis, Prrerren 29. 


COOPERAGE. 
Ash pork barrels, 
Oak pork barrels, 
Ash pork barrels, 


black iron hoops.. 1.65 
galv. iron hoops.. 1.774 


White oak ham tierces...........-. 

Red oak lard tierces.............+. 2.424 

White oak lard tierces............. 2.62% 
OLEOMARGARINE. 


Highest grade natural color animal fat 
margarine in 1-lb. cartons, rolls or 
rints, f.0.b. Chicago.......... 

White animal fat margarines in “Lb. 
cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. Chicago 

Nut, 1-Ib. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago..... 
(30 and oe. solid packed tubs, Ic 
per Ib. less.) 

Pastry, 60 Ib. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago...... 


DRY SALT MEATS. 


Extra short clears......eccececeeeseoess 
Extra short ribs.........00:. 
Short clear middles, 60-Ib. avg.......-. 
Clear bellies, 18@20 lbs................ 
Clear bellies, 14@16 Ibs............-.++ 
Rib bellies, 20@25 Ibs.............+55. 
Rib bellies, 25@30 lIbs.................- 
WE PR, BN Be 6 ve setescensccssce 
Fat. backs, 14G@1G Ibe... ..ccscccccccees 
TROGUIAE PIOUS 6 occascccccnceccccccsecs 
Butts .ncccccccccccccvcvccvcccsssecssses 


WHOLESALE SMOKED ME 


Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs..... eeaneee 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 lbs.........-- 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs........- 
Picnics, 4@8 Ibs..... ws cdt-ectseecesceese 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 IbS.......++e+eeeeeee 
Standard bacon, 6@8 Ibs........ 
No, 1 beef ham = smoked— 
Insides, 8@12 
Outsides, 5@9 ibe: eeeae 
Knuckles, 5@9 lbs..... ° 
Cooked hams, choice, skin ‘on, fatted.. 
Cooked hams, choice, skinned, fatted.. 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted.... 
Yooked picnics, skin on, fatted...... cece 
Cooked picnics, skinned, — WWeoe wee 
Cooked loin roll, smoked beoese 


ANIMAL OILS. 


Prime edible lard Oi] .......-+.eeeeeeee 
Headlight burning oil 
Prime W. S. lard Oil ......--esseeeeees 
Oxtra W. S. lard oil 
Extra lard oil . 
Extra No, 1 lard REE Oe 
WO. 2 1aPE CM cccccccscecoccccccce wieim 
No, 2 lard oil 
Acidless tallow Oi] ........6.+esee0- 
20 D. C. T. neatsfoot 
Pure neatsfoot oil oe 
Special neatsfoot oil : 
Oxtra neatsfoot Of] ....... cece ee eeeeeee 
No. 1 neatsfoot oil 
Oil weighs 744 Ibs. 
about 50 gals. each. 













per gallon. Barrel 
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black iron hoops ..$1.5744@1.ti0 


@1.67' 
4@1.80 

@3.12', 
4@2.45 
4@2.65 








@25 


@20'%% 
@l7 


@15 


@12'4 
@12% 
@15% 
@l2 
@12% 
@n%, 
@115, 
@10 
@u\y 
@il 
@ 8 


ATS. 





@ 46 


@14\4 


@l4 
@11% 
@u% 
@11% 
s contain 


Prices are for oil in barrels. 


LARD. 
Prime steam .......cccecs @11.25 
Prime steam, loose.... @10.85 
Kettle rendered, tierces @11.57 
Refined lard, boxes, N. @12.50 
BMRE, TOW oc sccicccvscccascecceciccces @10.50 
Neutral, in tierces.........ceeeeeeee @13.25 
Compound, acc. to quantity......... 114% @11% 
OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 
Oleo oil, extra, in a ence teuneded + Oh OI 
Oleo stocks ......... ° --. 9%@10 
Prime No. 1 oleo oil. @ 9% 
Prime No. 2 ole Ol)... wcccccccccccccccs @ 9% 
Prime No. 3 oleo Oil......... Wenn oseseie @ 9 
rime oleo stearine, edible @10% 
TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre.. @ 9% 
Prime packers tallow.......+seeseeeeees @ 8% 
No. 1 tallow, 10% 2 aR déouene 8 @ 8% 
No. 2 tallow, 40% f.f.a . -- 7 @T% 
Choice white grease. .. 8%@ 8% 
A-White gYease ....cccccccccccsceveses 8 @ 8% 
B-White grease, max. “5% MOORS iaeeed oe T%@ 7% 
Yellow grease, 10@15% f.f.a........6++ 7%@ a% 
Brown grease, 40% f.f.8......0..++-++5 O%@ 7 
VEGETABLE OILS. 
Crude cottonseed oil in ed f.o.b. 

Valley points, nom., prompt.........- 7T%@ 7% 
White, deodorized, in bbis., c.a.f. Chgo.104@ 10% 
Yellow, deodorized, in bbls. 7 14,@10% 
Soap stock, 50% f.f.a., f.0. ata ail 5%@ 2% 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.0.b, mills........-- site @ 8% 
Soya bean, Pe Mids c.cctecessennee® 10% @10% 
Cocoanut ofl, seller’s tanks, f.o.b. coast. 7 ™% 


Refined in bbls., c.a.f., Chicago, nom. 


SPICES. 





- 94@ 9% 


(These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) 
Whole. Ground. 
Allspice 26% 80 
Cinnamon 18 
COVER cecccccscccccncseces ° 36 
Coriander 8 
Ginger .. 20 
Mace ... 1.05 
NBEME™ oc ccccccccccccecs 34 
Pepper, black ae 3914 
Pepper, Cayenne ......-sseeee00- ana we 40 
Pepper, Pa Dec theenekvetiavadsenns Le 24 
Pepper, white ........ ° ereeavece” Oe 65 
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When the Retailer Trims His Meats 
He Often Trims Himself 


By A. C. 


The thinking meat retailer knows 
that he is passing through a rather 
critical period in the retail industry. 
Wholesale prices have advanced to a 
very high level, but retail prices have 
not advanced in proportion. 

The average retailer waits, keeps on 
waiting, hoping for prices to drop—but 
they don’t. Meanwhile, competition is 
becoming keener and the “thinking” 
retailer wonders what it’s all about. 

Well, here is a fair example. In 
many shops in the country you still 
see a little sign on the wall. It reads: 








We Trim Our Meats 
and 
Not Our Customers 





| 
| 











That little sign has spelled ruin to 
many retailers. 

The sign is not ethical in the first 
place, because it may lead customers to 
think that a market man who does not 
trim his meat is out to trim his cus- 
tomers. That is not fair or correct. 

However, the “thinking” retailer can 
learn a lesson from this sign. It belongs 
to the days when beef was wholesaling 
at 8c to 12c per lb. Those were the 
happy days when an ounce of meat was 
not as valuable as it is today. 

In other words, a great change has 
taken place in the business and this 





STEAK UNTRIMMED. 


great change is the wholesale price of 
the product handled by the retailer. 
Times have changed, but many retailers 
have not. 

Why the Sheriff Comes Around. 

The man who sold trimmed steak at 
35c per Ib. when beef was 8c per lb. 
wholesale should sell these steaks today 
at over $1.00 per lb. 

Who is getting this price? 
Are you? 

But is it not a fact that when you 
pay 24 cents for cattle your compara- 


Who is? 


Schueren. 


tive increased retail price should be 
about 200 per cent more? Do you 
get it? 

You do not, and it may be the reason 
why so many retailers get in such close 
touch with the sheriff. 

Trimming vs. Price. 

Boiling this down, it simply means 
that the product is still the same, but 
its value has changed. The wholesale 


AE 


\2 ' 


PROFIT OR LOSS? 

One ounce of meat may mean the profit 
or loss on $1.00 worth of meat sales. 
Profits on meats (if any) average about 
2%c on the sales dollar. One wasted ounce 
of meat selling at 40c per lb. equals 2%c. 
Thousands of retailers prove that this 
waste is due to old-fashioned meat cutting. 


price has changed radically, but the re- 
tailer has not changed his method of 
handling and cutting this valuable 
product. 

Trimming meats is justified provid- 








Test On a Flat Bone Sirloin Steak. 


Good steer—weight of steer....... 436 Ibs. 
Weight of steak, untrimmed....... 2 Ibs. 3 oz. 
Weight of steak, trimmed.......... 1 Ib. 14 072. 
Not 
Price per lb. Trimmed, trimmed, Difference. 
$ .40 $ .78 $ .88 $ .10 
45 87 -99 yt 4 
-50 .98 1.10 12 
55 1.08 1.20 12 
.60 1.13 1.30 17 
-65 1.22 1.42 -20 
-70 1.41 1.62 21 
Test On Rib Pork Chops. 
9%%4-lb. loin 
Chops untrimmed, weighed 1 Ib. 8 oz. 
Chops trimmed, weighed 1 Ib. 6% oz. 
Not 
Price per lb. Trimmed, trimmed. Difference. 
$ .30 $ .42 $ .45 $ .03 
32 45 48 .08 
36 50 54 04 
38 54 58 -04 
42 59 eo .04 


ing a retailer receives his just and rea- 
sonable price for his meat. But trim- 
ming meats and not getting a correct 
and proportional increased price means 
that the butcher is cheating himself and 
playing Santa Claus to his trade. 

That is exactly the condition as it 
exists in so many shops today. In 
other words, methods in use when beef 
was 10c should not be the same when 
beef is selling at 22c to 26c per lb. 

Public Buys by Price Today. 

The great majority of retailers feel 
that high prices have a tendency to 
retard sales, and they are correct. 
Furthermore, it has been proven that 
the greater part of the public buy meat 
today “by price.” 

Years ago customers’ habits were to 
ask for meats by “pounds” and not so 
much by “price.” But stay in a market 
for an hour or two and see how many 
people today come in and want “50 
cents’ worth of this” and “one dollar’s 
worth of that.” 

The trade is not as liberal as it was, 
for they have realized that meat is a 
valuable food product—but many re- 
tailers have not. 


Breaking an Old Habit. 

The trimming of meats has become 
a habit which is hard to break. Retail- 
ers say it can’t be done, but those who 
study the methods of real successful 
retailers and of some of the successful 
chain markets find that they have 
adopted this method years ago. 

They cater to the public buying by 
price. They do not trim, 

Naturally they can advertise meats 
at lower prices. This makes it hard for 
the retailer who does trim his meats, 
for his prices will have to be propor- 
tionately higher and he is losing out. 





STEAK TRIMMED. 


Such retailers claim their trade wants 
their meat trimmed. Such claims are 
partly in the retailer’s mind. Actual 
tests made have proven that meats can 
be weighed untrimmed and trimmed 
afterward. 

The trouble is that so many retailers 
have the bad habit, and they themselves 
are loath to break it. It is the most 
expensive habit in the retail business. 

What It Costs to Trim. 

To prove how this trimming habit 

affects the cash register and the profits 
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can best be shown by an actual example 
of a flat bone (two-bone) sirloin steak. 

The retailer sells his steak at 55c per 
lb. The steak weighed, not trimmed, 
2 Ibs. 3 oz. The computing scale shows 
a price of $1.20 for the steak. 

The retailer now trims the steak, re- 
moves some of the outside fat, a part of 
the fat in the tail end, and part of the 
bone, leaving the long bone in the steak. 
At 55e per Ib. it now sells at $1.08, or 
a difference of 12c. 

In other words, this steak, if trimmed, 
should have been sold at 64c per lb. 


Chopping Off the Chime Bone. 

The retailer who still chops off the 
little chime bone on pork chops may not 
realize what difference it will make in 
his profits. Taking 1% lbs. of center 
rib pork chops as an example, they 
show, untrimmed, on the scale, at 38c 
per lb., a worth of 57c. 

Cutting off the chime and weighing 
them at the same price, they bring 54c 
—a difference of 3c, equal to the profit 
or loss on a dollar’s worth of sales. 

This method of selling meats trimmed 
is expensive and causes a loss to many 
retailers. Meats can be trimmed after 
weighing and the retailer will find that 
it pays. 

The difference there is between 
trimmed and untrimmed prices is best 
shown on the tables accompanying this 
article. These tables show the great 
difference between prices received, 
enough to either make or break a busi- 
ness. 

A Medium Which Helps. 

Any retailer who has talked to a 
user of an electric meat cutter, or who 
has read the voluntary letters of re- 
tailers, will always note that such 
letters say: “The savings in waste 
pays for the machine.” Or they write: 
“We cut $3 to $5 more out of a carcass.” 

The average retailer wonders how it 
is done. The fact remains, however, 
that the electric cutter properly applied, 
does just these things. It is easily ex- 
plained. 

The cutter gets the retailer away 
from the block and from the expensive 
knife and cleaver. Customers do not 
seem to complain when meats go from 
the cutter to the scale. Trimming is 
done after weighing. 


How Saving Affects Customers. 

When meats are sawed and cut on 
the block the retailer saws and saws 
right in view and in front of a cus- 
tomer. The retailer broadcasts to the 
trade that they get a lot of bone be- 
cause he is standing on the block, saw- 
ing and sawing. 

Not so with the electric cutter. A 
steak is cut in three or four seconds— 
speed—service—and on the scale. 

The cutter can break you of this 
expensive trimming habit, and is doing 
it for thousands of retailers. 

The cutter’s mission is to make the 
dealer realize that meats at present 
prices must be handled differently than 
when prices were low. Prices have 
changed, and therefore methods must 
change to meet the present situation. 
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Tell This to 


Your Customers 


Under this heading will appear informa- 
tion which should be of value to meat 
retailers in educating their customers and 
building up trade. Cut it out and use it. 




















TAKE CARE OF ICE BOX FOODS. 


By Winifred Brennan. 
Department of Home Economics, Institute 
of American Meat Packers. 

Modern refrigeration is a great aid to 
the housewife in caring for foodstuffs 
during the summer months. It is, of 
course, an important factor in caring 
for foods at any time. 

Proper care of the household refrig- 
erator is essential at all times. If the 
food compartments are cleaned daily 
and foods immediately removed which 
show signs of impending spoilage, then 
we have a real labor and time saving 
device in our kitchen. 

It is possible to market several days 
in advance, and with proper order and 
care in the food compartments it is even 
possible to prepare various dishes that 
need not be used the day they are pre- 
pared, but are just as good a day or two 
later. 

Thermometer for Refrigerator. 

It is essential, of course, that the 
food compartments be kept below 50 
degs. F., to delay bacterial growth. If 
your refrigerator does not boast a ther- 
mometer, then it would be a real con- 
venience to buy one and be assured that 
your foods are properly chilled. 

In placing foods in the compartments, 
care should be taken to keep the circu- 
lation of air unhampered. This means 
that the refrigerator must not be over- 
crowded. 

Cold air falls directly down and as 
it becomes warmed, it rises, so foods 
should be placed in order along this 
path of air. Those which require the 
lowest temperatures are placed on the 
bottom shelf on the side of the ice unit. 
These foods include milk, cream, eggs, 
uncooked meats, fish, cheese. 

Cooked meats, left-over foods, short- 
ening, and fruits and vegetables which 
do not have a decided odor, should be 
placed in the next coldest area. Fruits 
and vegetables that do have decided 
odors should be put in the upper part 
of the refrigerator. 


Meat Wrappings Should Be Removed. 

As soon as meat comes from the 
market the paper in which it is wrapped 
should be removed and the meat should 
be put on a clean dish and then placed 
in the coldest part of the refrigerator. 

For additional precautions to insure 
against the spoilage of the meat, the 
surface of the meat may be seared, al- 
lowed to cool and then placed in the re- 
frigerator. The cooking may be com- 
pleted when the meat is wanted for 
use. 

The meat may also be marinated with 
a dressing made of three parts oil and 
one part vinegar, salt, and pepper. In 
both cases, a coating is formed over 
the meat which inhibits bacterial 
growth, and, in the latter case, the 
dressing adds to the flavor and tender- 
ness of the meat when cooked. 
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Cooked meats dry out quickly, so 
when storing them it is necessary to 
keep them in tight covered containers. 

Seeds 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 

Walls Public Market, E. Hampton, 
Conn., sustained a water and smoke 
damage of about $2,000 in a fire on 
August 27, partly covered by insurance. 

Peter Stathis has opened the Greek- 
American Market at 405 Main st., Holy- 
oke, Mass. 

Dostie’s Cash Market has opened its 
new store at 8 Main st., Fairfield, Me. 

Max A. Cohen has started business 
at 37 North st., Boston, Mass., as the 
Union Beef Co. 

The White Star Market has opened 
for business at 1411 Acushnet ave., New 
Bedford, Mass., under the management 
of Antonio Carneiro. 

Alexander A. Silva, 135 Rockland st., 
New Bedford, Mass., has opened the 
Square Deal Market. 

Sanford’s Market, Inc., Providence, 
R. I., has been incorporated with capital 
stock of 250 shares preferred, no par 
value. Directors and incorporators are: 
Charles P. Sanford, East Greenwich, 
R. 1.; Wilford S. Budlong and Clinton 
G. Clough. 

Fred Born will open a 
market soon at Sumner, la. 

F, J. Rosicka, Traer, Ia., meats, has 
sold out to Chas. Vanicek. 

Fred L. Best has purchased the meat 
market of Clifford N. Bliss, Lake Orion, 
Mich. 

The Radatz Meat Market and Gro- 
cery, Clements, Minn., was damaged by 
fire recently. 

The Fairway Market has added a 
meat department to their business at 
Forest Lake, Minn. 

The Red Owl store No. 1, 107 South 
Third st., Grand Forks, N. D., is open- 
ing a modern meat department. 

J. B. Bauer has opened a meat mar- 
ket at Alcester, S. D. 

Edmondson and Thime, Cooperstown, 
S. D., meats, have been succeeded by 
Abraham Thime. 

J. B. Thomas has bought the Clarke 
meat market, Fedora, S. D. 

Geo. F. Nitschke is opening a meat 
market at Columbus, Wis. 

Alteri and Camilli have opened a gro- 
cery and meat business at 1920 Fitty- 
second st., Kenosha, Wis. 

Girman Brothers have opened a meat 
market at 5820 Sixth ave., Kenosha, 
Wis. 

Bernard & Son are opening a meat 
and grocery business at Waynesville, O. 

Charles Seibert has been succeeded 
in the meat business at East Conneaut, 
O., by Raymond Laughrey. 

Nick Vitale has engaged in the meat 
and grocery business at 2225 Rosemont 
blvd., Dayton, O. 

Sam Devita has engaged in the meat 
and grocery business at 12206 Kinsman 
road, Cleveland, O. 

Huston Brothers of The Dalles, Ore., 
have opened a branch meat market at 
Hood River, Ore. 

C. L. Asemissenhas has opened a 
meat and grocery business at 711 6th 
st., Nampa, Ida. 

Fred Koegel has been succeeded in 
the meat business at Philomath, Ore., 
by J. W. Berryman. 

C. E. Diggs has sold his meat busi- 
ness at Kuna, Ida., to D. F. Steele. 


new meat 
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AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS 


On October 15 Ye Olde New York 
Branch will hold a big general meet- 
ing, at the Hotel Pennsylvania, to 
which all retailers and wholesalers 
have been invited. There will be a busi- 
ness meeting of the branch between 
eight and nine o’clock, and the rest of 
the evening will be devoted to a dis- 
cussion pertaining to the purchasing 
and grading of poultry. Herman 
Kirschbaum, president of the branch, 
will be chairman of the evening’s activ- 
ities, and several well-known speakérs 
will be present. 


A board of directors’ meeting of Ye 
Olde New York Branch was held Tues- 
day evening, October 1. There was an 
unusually large attendance and David 
Van Gelder, when called upon to make 
some remarks, spoke about how 
strongly the various branches have co- 
operated with each other. 


One of the most homelike and suc- 
cessful card parties given by the Ladies 
Auxiliary was held on Thursday after- 
noon of last week. The president, Mrs. 
Charles Hembdt, believes this first 
social of the season is the forerunner 
of many enjoyable events. The host- 
esses were “Mother” Burck, Mrs. 
Hembdt, Mrs. A. Di Matteo, Mrs. Wm. 
Kramer and Mrs. A. Werner, Jr. for the 
players and Miss Phillips for non- 
players. Mrs. K. Papp donated the 
door prize. Mrs. A. Hehn, wife of the 
president of Brooklyn Branch, Mrs. 
Jake Weyler and Mrs. Schneider, also 
of Brooklyn, became members. Mrs. 
Frank Bitz rendered several vocal 
selections. A business meeting will be 
held on Thursday, October 10, in the 
Hotel McAlIpin. 


The South Brooklyn Branch had an- 
other interesting meeting on Tuesday 
evening of this week. Most of the 
meeting was given over to the subject 
of vocational training and the re- 
mainder to routine matters. This branch 
guided by the energetic Joseph Ross- 
man, believes firmly in modern methods 
—hence a class of 35 is formed for the 
vocational courses, which will be 
started when instructions are received 
from the Board of Education. 


Her many friends in the trade will b> 
glad to learn Mrs. Moe Loeb has re- 
covered sufficiently to be in her shop 
two hours daily. 


Mrs. Frank Kunkel, a member of the 
Ladies Auxiliary, is in the Memorial 
Hospital where she has undergone three 
operations within a week. It is hoved 
that Mrs. Kunkel is now on the road to 
recovery. 

Mrs. Max Haas, wife of the corre- 
sponding secretary of Washington 
Heights Branch, is also in Memorial 
Hospital, recovering from an opera- 
tion. 

Leo Spandau, past president of 
Bronx Branch and Mrs. Spandau, cele- 
brated a wedding anniversary on Sep- 
tember 26th. 


William Ziegler, a member of Ye 
Olde New York Branch and Mrs. 
Ziegler, a past president of Ladies 
Auxiliary, celebrated their wedding 
anniversary on September 26 by a din- 
ner in their new home. 


Jacob Johnson of the Rochester 
Branch celebrated a birthday the latter 
part of September. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. Stoff, the latter a 
sister of the Kramer brothers, cele- 
brated the 27th anniversary of their 
wedding on October 2nd. 


Max Strahl is recuperating at his 
home from a recent operation at the 
Shore Road Hospital. 


~ fo 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 
O. E. Jones, refinery department, 
Swift & Company, Chicago, visited the 
Jersey City plant early last week. 


C. M. Van Paris, vice-president Ham- 
mond Standish & Co., Detroit, Mich., 
—_ several days in New York last 
week. 


W. R. Brown and J. D. Cooney, 
legal department, Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago, have been spending a few days 
in New York. 

Louis Meyer, vice-president and 
treasurer of Stahl-Meyer, Inc., is spend- 
ing a short vacation at his home in 
Bay Shore, Long Island. 


M. C. Brand, in charge of the pro- 
vision department, New York country 
territory, for Armour and Company, 
resigned as of October 1. 


Isaac Powers, vice-president of the 
Home Packing & Ice Co., of Terre 
Haute, Ind., visited New York for a 
few days during the past week. 


Frank M. Firor, president of Adolf 
Gobel, Inc., has just returned to New 
York after spending several days in 
Chicago and vicinity on business. 


W. J. Cawley, Wilson & Co., Eng- 
land, arrived in New York last Tues- 
day afternoon on the S. S. Majestic. 
He was accompanied by Mrs. Cawley, 
and after visiting in New York they 
left for Chicago. 


Edward Lechleiter of the accounting 
department, Swift & Company, central 
office, was married on September 29 
to Miss Jeanette M. Walsh of New 
York City, and the happy couple are 
now on their honeymoon. 


Frank K. Foss, Wilson & Co. repre- 
sentative in South America, and Mrs. 
Foss arrived in New York last Tues- 
day evening on the S. S. Eastern 
Prince. After spending a little time 
in New York they left for Chicago. 


O’Lena Knitting Mills, Inc., 1464 
Flushing Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
manufacturers of stockinette bags and 
coverings, recently completed additions 
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to their plant and equipment that will 
increase their capacity at least 50 per 
cent. 


Ray W. Miller, Armour and Com- 
pany, is enjoying a two weeks’ respite 
from his duties. F. E. Herrick, pro- 
vision department, city territory, is in 
the hospital, having undergone a 
slight operation and is regaining his 
strength rapidly. 


A sales contest on sausage between 
the three branches—Stahl, Meyer and 
Ferris—of Stahl-Meyer, Inc., is being 
held between the dates of October 1 
and November 2, after which suitable 
awards will be made to the six most 
productive participants. 


Wilson & Co. have had as visitors 
from Chicago during the past week R. 
P. Kelley, manager, curled hair de- 
partment, and E. A. Ellendt, canned 
foods department. Max. Heilman, 
manager of Empire Market, is spending 
the first part of October on a vacation. 


Following is a report of the New 
York City Health Department of the 
number of pounds of meat, fish, poultry 
and game seized and destroyed in the 
City of New York during the week 
ended Sept. 21, 1929: Meat—Brooklyn, 
1 lb.; Manhattan, 397 lbs.; The Bronx, 
5 lbs.; Queens, 5 lbs.; Richmond. 5 Ibs. ; 
total, 413 Ibs. Fish—Brooklyn, 100 Ibs. ; 
Manhattan, 2,079 lbs.; total, 2,179 Ibs. 
Poultry and game—Manhattan, 143 
Ibs. 


Following is a report of the New 
York City Health Department of the 
number of pounds of meat, fish, poultry 
and game seized and destroyed in the 
City of New York during the week 
ended September 28, 1929: Meat— 
Brooklyn, 47 lbs.; Manhattan, 436 lbs.; 
The Bronx, 480 Ibs; Queens, 51 lbs.; 
total, 1,014 Ibs. Fish—Manhattan, 871 
Ibs. Poultry and Game—Brooklyn, 40 
Ibs.; Manhattan, 248 Ibs.; Queens, 35 
lbs.; total, 323 Ibs. 


—_—_&—_—— 

MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 

Imports of meats and meat products 
received at the port of New York for 
the week ended Sept. 28, 1929, accord- 
ing to the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics: 
Point of 








origin. Commodity. Amount. 
Argentine—Canned corned beef........ 18,000 Ibs. 
Canada—Ham .......esecerescvceseees 55,388 Ibs.. 
Canada—Beef cuts ......--.eeeeveeees 43,235 Ibs. 
Canada—Quarters of beef 264 
Canada—Lamb carcasses .. 550 
Canada—Bacon ........+++- «see 2,940 Ibs. 
Canada—Beef tongues ........+-s00e0- 18,701 Ibs. 
Czecho-Slovakia—Hams .......+-+-++++5 1,700 lbs. 
Germany—Ham ......cecceeecesceseese 2,239 lbs. 
Germany—Sausage .........+0+++++++-5 3,964 Ibs. 
Germany—Bacon 2,340 Ibs. 
Holland—Sausage 6,240 Ibs. 
Holland—Hams ........ 2,604 Ibs. 
Hungary—Sausage ccee, Ap kee Ine. 
Norway—Meat balls ......--.+++seeees 6,500 Ibs. 


—_—_&e—_— 


BRITISH MEAT IMPORTS. 
Imports of meats, lard and hogs into 
Great Britain during August, 1929, are 
reported to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce as follows: 


Fresh pork, 

Bacon, lbs. lbs. Lard, Ibs. 
ween. .orcceces GOURBED ——nccwsee. severe 
Denmark .......-48,160,000 6... eee tee ee eee 
Netherlands ..... 9,682,000  =«s_ 1... 205 wee eeees 
United States ... 6,384,000  —......... 17,584,000 
Irish Free State. 5,040,000 1,344,000 9 ........ 
Canada .......:. ee ee ee 
Other countries . 6,496,000 = ....... 3,584,000 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


2.504 13.5 
.089@12.5 
5.50@ 8.5 
3.00@ 9. 


Steers, good 

Steers, medium 

Cows, common and medium 
sulls, cutter-medium 


LIVE CALVES. 


good to choice... . 
medium 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


good to choice $12.254 1: 
Lambs, medium . 10.5 
Lambs, common 

Ewes, medium to choice............. 


LIVE HOGS. 


Se «eee ere T 
Hogs, medium 

Hogs, 120 Ibs 

Roughs 

Good Roughs 


DRESSED HOGS. 
Hogs, heavy 
Hogs, 180 Ibs..... 
Pigs, 80 lbs 
Pigs, 80-140 ibs.. 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, native heavy 
Choice, native light 
Native, common to fair 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 
Native steers, 600@800 lbs 
Native choice yearlings, 400@600 Ibs. 
Good to choice heifers 
Good to choice cows 
Common to fair cows 
Fresh bologna bulls 


BEEF CUTS. 
Western. 

@32 

@30 


Vealers, 
Vealers, 


3. THUS 
2.50@ 16.75 


Lambs, 


4.50@ 6.00 


@11.00 
@11.00 
@10.00 
@ 9.00 
f@ 9.25 


= 


. 
a 

3 
‘a 


hinds and ribs... @30 
hinds and ribs... @27 
hinds and ribs... @24 
rounds @21 
NRC Sa wales oe 19 @20 
rounds @18 


colo cet 


. 3 chucks 
Bolognas @16 
Rolls, reg., 6@8 lbs. avg............... 
Rolls, reg., 4@6 lbs. avg 
Tenderloins, 4@6 lbs. avg 
Tenderloins, 5@6 Ibs. avg 
Shoulder clods 


DRESSED VEAL AND CALF. 


Prime veal @30 
Good to choice veal @28 
Med, to common veal...........++.++6- 15 @21 
Good to choice calves @3 
Med, to common calves @18 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, prime .... 28 @29 
Lambs, good 3 @25 
Sheep, good @l4 
Sheep, medium @10 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 

10@12 Ibs..28 @29 
@57 
@50 
@2w 
@19o 
@29 
a24 
@23 


@28 


@li 
@23 
ali 
aie 


@is 


Pork loins, fresh, 

Pork tenderloins, fresh 

Pork tenderloins, frozen 

Shoulders, city, 10@12 lbs. avg 

Shoulders, Western, 10@12 lbs 

Butts, boneless, Western 

Butts, regular, Western 

Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 lbs. tet 

Hams, city, fresh, 6@10 lbs, avg.... 

Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 1 
average 

Pork trimmings, extra lean 

Pork trimmings, regular, 50% 

Spareribs, fresh 


SMOKED MEATS. 


Hams, 8@10 Ibs. 

Hams, 10@12 Ibs. 

Hams, 12@14 Ibs. 

Picnics, 4@6 Ibs. 

Picnics, 6@8 Ibs. 

Rollettes, 6@8 lbs. avg 

Beef tongue, light 

Beef tongue, heavy 

Bacon, boneless, Western 25 
Bacon, boneless, City...........---..055 22 
Pickled bellies, 8@ 10 Ibs. 


Western, 


@ 20 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed.... Pp a 
Fresh steer tongues, l. c. trm’d.... 2c a 
Sweetbreads, beef . coal 
Sweetbreads, v -$1. a 
Beef kidneys a 
Mutton kidneys 2 @ 
Livers, ef 37c a 
Oxtails 2 a 
Beef hanging tenders.. 32 a 
Lamb fries a 


pound 
pound 
pound 


pound 
pound 
pound 
pair 


Shop fat 

Breast fat 

Edible suet % 
Cond. suet % 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 
5-9 ais 1: 2% 124-14 14- 18 18 = 

Prime No. 1 veals. .21 ) 2.70 3.7 
Prime No. 2 veals..1f & 2.45 
Buttermilk No. 1.... 215 2.35 
Buttermilk No. 2.... 1.90 2.10 
Branded Gruby 1.20 1.40 
Number 38 At value-———— 


Creamery, 
Creamery, 
Creamery, 
Creamery, 


extras (92 score) 

firsts (88 to 89 score)....... 424%, 44 
seconds (84 to 87 score 40% @42 
lower grades 39 @40 


EGGS. 
(Mixed colors.) 
Extras, dozen 
oxtra firsts, 


Firsts, doz. 
Checks 30 


LIVE POULTRY. 


per Ib. 
fancy 


@32% 


colored, 
Leghorn, 


DRESSED POULTRY. 

FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... @35 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... @a3l 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib...28 @29 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...2 @28 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...26 @27 
Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... @36 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ib... @32 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...30 @31 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...29 @30 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, lb...28 @29 

Ducks— 
Long Island, 
Turkeys— 
Argentine, young toms, 14-16 Ibs.....42 
Argentine, young hens, 10 lbs. up... .40 
Squabs— 

White, ungraded, per lb @50 
Chickens, fryers—fresh—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 36@42 Ibs., per Ib @32 
Fowls, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., per @36 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs., per @32 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs., per Ib.. @30 


—— 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago. 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ende 
Sept. 26, 1929: 


Sept. 20 21 23 24 25 
Chicago ..46 46 46 46 4; 
M Be 10sGn 47 474% 47% 4 
Boston ...46% 461% 47 47% 4 
Phila. ...48 48 48% 48% 48 


Wholesale 
butter 


Fowls, 
Fowls, 


via express......2 


per lb., prime to fancy.20 @25 
@H 
@42 


prices of carlots—fresh 


90 score at Chicago: 
4% 4% 45 $5 
Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 
Wk. to Prev. 
Sept. 26. week. 
30,450 33,342 
. 48,453 53,766 
..13,960 12,778 
16,266 16,169 


109,129 116,055 


Cold storage movement 


Last Since Jan. 
year. 929. as y2: 2m. 
Chicago. 2 2 

ge FES 53, 305 2, 842, 901 2 708. 560 
15,210 970,459 1,082,025 
16,194 898,848 888,246 


111,793 7,281,068 7 
(Ibs. ): 


Boston 
Phila... . 


Total 7,089, 289 


Same 
week-day 
last year. 
20, 972,792 
583,19 


In Out 
Sept. 26. Sept. 26. 
Chicago ... 25,552 206,948 
New York. 88,434 
Boston ....115,707 
Phila. -» 17,040 


. .246,733 


On hand 
Sept. 27 
26,926,176 
21,005,216 
10,497,848 
6,479,049 


64,908,289 


10,858,709 
6,212,917 


Total 54,€27,610 
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FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 


Ammonium sulphate, bulk, delivered | 

per 100 lbs. 
Ammonium sulphate, double 

per 100 lbs, f.a.s. New York 2. 
Blood, dried, 15-16% per unit 4.3 
Fish scrap, dried, 11% ammonia 10% 

B. P .L. f.o.b. fish factory........ 3.65 & 10c 


Fish guano, foreign, 13@14% Cone, 
nia, 10% B. P. L 


Fish — acidulated, 
3% A. P. A., f.0.b. fish factory...3.50 & 50c 
Soda beodhei in bags, 100 lbs. spot.. @ 2.10 

Tankage, ground, 10% ammonia, 
15% B. P. L. 4.40 & 10c¢ 
Tankage, unground, .4.35 & 10¢ 


4.50 & 10c 
6% ammonia, 


9@10% ammo.. 


Phosphates. 
Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 
bags, per ton c. af. 
meal, raw, 4 
per ton 
Acid phosphate, 
more, per ton, 


° @27.00 

Bone ‘ean 50 bags, 

@36.50 

a f.o.b. 
% flat. 


Potash. 
Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton 
Kalnit, 12.4% bulk, per ton 
Muriate in bags, basis 80%, per ton. 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton 


Beef. 


Cracklings, 50% unground @ 
Cracklings, 60% unground 


Meat — Ground. 


Balti- 
@ 9.50 


@12.50 
@ 9.10 
@36.75 
@AT.T5 


1.07% 
@ 1.15 


@65.00 
@75.00 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 

Round shin ~ gg avg. 48 to 50 Ibs., 

per 100 95.00@125.00 
Flat shin oat avg. 

per 100 pe 
Black or striped hoofs, 
White hoofs, 
Thigh bones, 

100 pieces 


40 to 45 lbs., 
) 85.00 
50.00 
75.00 

avg. 85 to 90 lbs., per 
@110,.00 
75.00@ 200.00 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 
Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended Sept. 28, 1929, 
are officialiy reported by the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics as 
follows: 
Cattle. 
as dase 
2/911 
1,140 


Calves, 
9,161 


Hogs. Sheep. 
Jersey City . 
Central Union 


‘ew York 


NES ee oe 9,242 
Previous week 
Two weeks ago 


1e 3 849 67, 691 











Lincoln Farms Products 
Corporation 


Collectors and Renderers of 


Bones FAT skins 


Manufacturer of Poultry Feeds 
Office: 407 E. 3i1st St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 
Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, N. J. 


- |Emil Kohn, Inc. 
Calfskins 


Specialists in skins of quality on 
consignment. Results talk! Infor- 
mation gladly furnished. 

Office and Warehouse 

407 East 31st St., 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Caledonia 0113-0114 












































@27.00 


@36.50 


@ 
D0@ 
a 


@110.00 
10@ 200.00 





